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Is Leavise the aristocracy of stntion, the aristocracy of pro- 

fession will afford us a closing illustration of thetrain of thought 
we are endeavoring to unfold, In the outset it may be well to 
#ematt, that in onr land at least, al] honest occupations are 
truly honorable, and entitled to the respect ofsociety. But itis 
nevertheless a fact that all are not equally influential. While as 
genuine republicans we regard every station and every virtuous 
profession as deserving our respect, yet we cannot avoid recog- 
nizing the fact which reveals itself as the inevitable operation of 
tauses beyond our control, that there are some professions which 
gather to themselves in the eye of society a peculiar dignity and 
a special influence. Ispeak of facts as they are—not as in our 
speculations we may imagine they ought to be. A brick-layer 
and a lawyer, equal in other respecta in character, are not 
equally invested with influence from their respective occupa- 
tions. There isin all society, with scarcely an exception, to 
rome extent a gradation of profession. Some are invested with 
a higher inflnence and deeper hold upon the minds of men than 
others And perhaps it is impossible wholly to change this or- 
der, which nocisty haa itself created, by its own spontaneons 
operation. It is not my design, however, to justify the fact, but 
in part to account for it, and trace out one of the leading influ- 
ences, in accordance with which thie gradation has been con- 
structed. 

In the main then, and after admitting the existence of excep- 
tions, it will be found that those professions which are usually 
held in the highest estimation among the most civilized nations, 
are those which are more purely mental in their character. In 
the ruder states of society, physical attributes, and those par- 
suits which nerved the arm, and disciplined the eye, and invi- 
gorated the body, held the foremost rank. The Achilles, and 
Hectors, and Milos, and Goliahs, and Sameons, were the great 
men of their ageand clime. Although even then the inspiration 
of the poet, and the wisdom of the prophet, were not without 
their influence. But as society advances from the rude to the 
refined, nnd civilization enlarges its boundaries, mere brute 
force loacs ita dignity, and mind usurps its place, and bears off 
ite crown. Our modern athletm—the pugilis's of the nineteenth 
century, hold a very different rank from that of their famed 
predecessors, who displayed their muscular energy in the am- 
phithenters of Athens and Rome. The ancients crowned the 
victors with the amaranth, and seated them beside their kings; 
we dress them in fustian, and send them to the penitentiary. 

With the advance of the world in science, and the invention 
of new modes of warfare. a new order of occupation has been 
wrought ont. and been followed’ by a readjustment of the prizes 

of honor. The pursuits nnd tastes of men become more refined 
and intellectunl; science and art rise into general estimation. 
Military tactics, the art of rapid and skilful combination of force 
in war take the place of mere physical strength. War itself be- 
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equal forces, usually remains the victor. While what are term- 


| ed the libernl profesions, the pursuits of elucated mind, rise to 


the possession of commanding influence over the body of society, 

Extreme cases will most forcibly illustrate our position. Take 
then a hod carrier and a membor of the bar or the medical 
board. Indisputably there is a vast difference between the 
spheres of influence in which those persons move—a diferenca 
arising from the fuct that the point on which one revolves is low 
in public estimation, whil« that of the other is elevated. Both 
may be honest and even good men. The hod carrier may ba 
equal to the professional man in native intellect, and he may, 
by the exercise of a vigorous mind, sometimes sway the greatest 
influence of the two. But if so, he can only do it in spite of his 
position, and ordinarily without any aid from it. Bo that in 
such a case it would after all be the outbreaking of great men- 
tal power, which, like that of Burns and Hogg, imparted to its 
possessor large influence fur beyond his own circle. Such men 
sometimes burst upon society like meteors from the bosom of 
darkness; the more startling as they are unusual and unex- 
pected. While their brilliancy and their power is wholly in- 
tellectual, and which, were it placed in s higher position, would 
usually fll a vastly enlarged sphere. But in ordinary cases, 
the influence of the one is limited compnred with that of the 
other, and limited by the position he occupies, One is engaged 
in £ kind of labor that demands the smallest exercise of mind; 
while tho other is called to the investigation of questions that 
require the most patient and vigorous efforts of the human in- 
tellect, The miner may delve in the earth and put forth little 
more mind than £ burrowing mole, similarly employed; while 
the student tasks his understanding to its utmost capacity in 
evolving the great principles of jurisprudence, or the pathology 
of disease incident to our corporeal frame, Hence, in part at 
least, for there are other collateral osuzes combining with this 
to produce the reanlt, the latter standa before the community in 
a high and influential position, while the former oooupies the 
other extreme, 


Now as in these onses intellect vindicates its dignity, and es- 
serta its appropriate position, in the estimation of cultivated so- 
ciety, so to a greater or lesa extent, its infloence can be seen im 
deciding upon the order of estimation in which the various 00- 
cupations of men are actually arranged. The posts that demand 
little skill and intelligence, usually range lowest; while aa 
greater power of mind is requisite to fill them properly, they as- 
cend in influence. If here and theres profession, that demands 
great abilities, is undervalued, it is so, ordinarily, either from 
ignorance of the fact, or from some counteracting moral cause. 
But in the main, If e profession requiring great intellectual 


| power be honest and essential to the comfort and refinement of 


society, it will in time take and maintain its true and that a 
lofty position in the estimation of men. Thus cultivated intel- 
lect arranges the gradation of buman pursuita, and in the order 
of the professions displays its dignity and commanding power. 
As the water crystalizes according to a certain law, upon the 
withdrawal of a degree of heat, so society, upon the withdrawal 


of ignorance and brutishness, spontaneously classifies itself ac- 
cording to a law of intellectual power. And in so doing there 


tomes a science, in which the master intellect, though with un-! is evinced alike the foree and dignity of the human mind 
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But besides the aristocracy of profession, in this general 
sense, ot is equally true and equally pertinent to our subject, 
that each profession and trade has usually its own aristocracy, 
formed mninly according to the intellectual power of ita mem- 
bers. In the law, nnd medicine, and the ministry, there are 
higbts of professional attainment—distinguished minds among 
a multitude of Inborious minds ; stars of greater magnitude and 
brilliancy. The Blackstones and Burlamaquis and Marshalls— 


the Harveys and Coopers and Rushes—the Whitfields and Ed- | 


wardses and Halls and Griffine, indicate a higher order of intel- 
lect in their several professions than the mass exhibit. So it is 
with your merchant princes—your Hancocks and Morrises and 
Bartletts and Jameses. Each profession has a wheel within a 
wheel. The muster mechanic has reached a post which demands 
of him a more vigorous intellect than is necessary to drivo the 
plone or the needle. And »s his sphere of intellectual power 
enlarges, he ascends in bis own profession to a point of increased 
influence. Thus Whitney and Arkwright and Fulton and Watt, 


placed themselves as artizins upon the very topmost hights of | 


their profesyions, and graved their names so deep and legible 
that the world may read them for centuries. Thus Reynolds 
and Chantry painted and chiselled their way up to the loftiest 
positions open to them—the one ennobled as the prince of paint- 
er, the other as the chief of stone cutters. It was the outfiash- 
ing intellect, working in the hand of the mechanic, scheming in 
the brain of the merchant, pleading with the tongue and pen of 
the jurist and divine, that lit up in the living firmament this 
galaxy of lustrous stars. There they shine, the calm, clear ra- 
diance of mind. shedding its glory over the face of human s0- 
ciety and lighting it up with a portion of the splendor of a 
higher sphere. In all these illustrious names—names written 


out 
“On the living sky, 


To be forever read by every eye.” 
there is a testimony to the dignity and force of mind, which 
time will only brighten, never obscure. In this aspect, then, of 
the aristocracy of the professions, as well as from all the other 
pointa which have passed under our view, we see portrayed 
most vividly the elevating power of mind. 

The most prominent object to which a cultivated mind may 
apply its powers, is that profession which you have chosen as a 
means of honorable subsistence. There is a difference, as Ihave 
already remarked, in the degree to which different occupations 
task the intellect. There are some which necessitate the inces- 
sant exercise of the highest powers of the mind. There are oth- 
ers which allow, without requiring, intellectual effort in a high 
degree. To plead well—to preach well—to understand the pa- 
thology of disease, a man must think; but he may sell a yard of 
tape or a piece of goods, and do it well, without much mental 
effort. Admitting, then, thls difference in the absolute re- 
quirements of different professions, yet it should be remember- 
ed that most of these allow the exercise of large abilities and a 


well-stored mind. Let us take the case of the merchant already | 


referred to. It may demand no great amount of knowledge to 
be an expert salesman, and go through with the more ordinary 
parts of his business. but if he would thoroughly understand his 


profession and carry his intellect into it, he will find a thousand | 


things connected with it that may give scope and employment 
for hia most vigorous powerr. Let him etudy the character of 
the articles that he sells; the growth of their materials and the 
method of their construction. He may investigate the origin, 
and form ond development of the cotton plant—the countries 
that produce it—the process hy which the staple is prepared for 
tne factory—tho mode in which it is spun and woven and dyed, 
until ir comes forth the beautiful aud delicate febric fit for 
queenly robes; and in the course of his research he will have 
traversed a wide field of knowledge, and examined some of the 
most interesting inventions of the age. Ard in this way let bim 
push his examinations into the shawls of Cushmere—the teas 


and silks of China—the gossamer fubrics of the land of the gay 
troubadour—the wovlens and cutlery of England—the beautiful 
products of the looms of Turkey and Persia, and the spices of 
| Arabia, nnd he will soon find himself et home in all parts of the 

world, Inventions and nrts and sciences will gradually enlarge 
| his mind, and crowd it with the material of a new life of thought. 
| The fabrics that once he bandied, as the savage the telescope, 
whore construction was to him a perfect mystery, now have a 
new and singular power to interest and quicken hisintellect. 
They are «peaking volumes of rich lore; foreigners froma thou- 
annd climes, bringing with them a thousand new and wonderful 
ideas, Iis store is an assemblage of the mind and art of all na- 
tions—a specimen gallery of the productive handiwork of the 
world. From its shelves the Turk and the Persiaun—the Hindoo 
and the Chinaman—the Gaul and the Briton—the Puritan and 
| the Cavalier look down peacefully upon him, and offer their 
contributions to his intellectual feast. Gifted with the knowl- 
edge of which we have spoken, he can see and hear and hold 
communion with these personages, invisible though they be to 
the leaden vision of ignorance and sloth. 

And besides this direction of study and thought, if he aims to 
become an accomplished merchant, he must investigate the 
character and capacity of the great markets of the world— 
search out the nature and extent of their productions ; under- 
stand the physical positions and commercial relations of various 
nations, their exchanges, tastes, social character and wants, and 
accustom himself to survey intelligently the varyiug aspecta of 
commerce, with the causes at work to destroy or promote ita 
prosperity. The young merchant who early commences, and 
with the power of true genius, perseveres in, such æ course of 
iuveatigation and such an application of mental power to his 
profession, without question will in time rise to a high rank in 
the seale of intelligence, and build for himself a character more 
truly desirable than the proudest fortune ever gathered by hu- 
man hands. 

Take also the pursuits of the farmer. A person may cultivate 
the goil, like the horse in æ cider mill, treading the same un- 
varying circle of the habita and maxims of his fathers, with 
scarcely any exercise of the higher powers of mind. But he 
may also apply to such a pursuit the most profound researches 
into the nature of soils, and the chemical agents which moat af- 
fect the growth of vegetable life. Since the era of your Buels 
and Wadaworths, and the treatises of Liebig, book-farming is 
daily growing into repute, and our most successful cultivators 
of the soil, other things being equal, are the moat intelligent, 

In respect to the mechanic, it is scarcely necessary to remark 
that there is open before him the same wide field for the em- 
ployment of mind. Ifhe would be among the most skilful of 
hie profession, he will find a thousand objecta to which his in- 
telligence may be applied with the hsppiest effect, If for in- 
stance, he would rise to the character of a perfect architect, 
then in the beautiful language of another, ha “must be prac- 
tically acquainted with all the materials of building—wood, 
brick, mortar and stone; he must have the courage and akill to 
plant his moles agninst the heaving ocean, and to hang his pon- 
| derous domes and gigantic arches in the air; while he must 
have taste to combine rough and scattered blocks of the quarry 
into beautiful and majestic structures; and discern clearly in 
his mind's eye, before n sledge hammer has been lified, the ele- 
vation of the temple.” 

In the various branches of mechanics, also, there is room for 
alinost boundless improvemen*. In all probubility we have not 
yet reached the hightea of excellence in some of those branches, 
which have been attained in the pas. ; Which now look out upon 
us fromthe vast and mysterious pyramids of the Nile; and of 
which they alone remain the silent memorials, without impart- 
ing to us a single hint that would en..ble us to discover tbe great 
mechanicil agencies by which they were pilel up to heaven. 
Nor can we contemplate the triumphs of a Watt and a Fulton, 
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Withont feeling that the mechanic is upon s wide and unex- 
plored territory, where genius, properly trained and rightly di- | their own line of business, he has mastered several foreign lan- 
rected, cannot fail of discoyering either new forces or new me- | guages—maintained an active correspondence with some of the 
thods of applying those already known, which may effect great | most distinguished literati of Europe—investigated thoroughly 
changes in the sapect of the world. Surely the power of com- | most of the natural sciences—gone up into the hights of astrono- 
bining afresh the various forces of nature ia not yet exhausted. | my, and down into the depths of moral philosophy, and made 
Inventions in the arts ; advances in the aciences ; improvements | himself familiar with books of all kinds, from the last number of 
in machinery that are to greatly reduce the present necessity | the “Journal of Science,” to the deep solutiona of the “ Prin- 
for toil and produce, of all that is rich and beautiful and need- ' cipia,” and the sublime speculations of the “ De Natura Deorum,” 
ful for human luxury or support, a much larger amount in pro- | His life is one incessant development of the idea of Industry. 
portion to the means employed, seem to lie just alead. Perbaps| No hour—no moment, but has its employment; and no day 
there may be among you some mind equally capable with that | passes without come new line traced out on the canvass of his 
of Whitney, of bringing to perfection a machine, which in its; life. Such devotion, wherever it is found, must as surely work 
ultimate influence upon commerce may far surpass his world- | out a glorious issue—a fine and noble development of the intel- 
famed cotton gin; or a mechanical genius, which like that of} lectual man, as the revolution of the earth brings forth the 
Cartwright and Fulton, will revolutionize the weaving and the| changing seasons. Such mental application would encircle all 
transportation of the world. Surrounded by such a creation, | your professions with intellectual light, and open in the book of 
with the myriad forces of nature that are known at his feet, and | civilization a new leaf of glory. Remember that acieuce and 
it may be many yet to be detected by the prying eye of genius | art, far from being in the decrepitude of age, we have reason to 
on every side of him; with the materials for working up to per- | believe are yet in their vigorous youth; and there are yet to be 
fection in any line of Inbor he may choose, let no young man | ascended eminences of intellectual achievement towering into 
despair of a successful application of intelligence to his own pro- | the everlasting sunshine, as far above the past, as the massive 
fession. It may be, you are destitute of what is called genius | pyramids of Pharaoh, and the sublime dome of Bt. Peter's ex- 
Bat what is genius? Why to some minds the embodiment of it | ceed in vastneas and beauty the log cabins of our western wil- 
isa learned blacksmith, forging metals in his smithy eight hours | derness. ' Let each one by the force of his intellect, strive to en- 
a day; mastering scores of languages, from the mellifiuons Ital- | large the intelligence and elevate the mind of his own profes- 
ian to the jagged Sanscrit, in an equal portion of time ; and then | rion, and society will feel the upward impulse thrilling to her 
electrifying large audiences by his burning words and gorgeous | lowest extremities, 
imaginations. To others a misanthropic poet, with bare neck} Another large subject for the application of your intelligence 
and bushy hair, is the very type of genius; while to still anoth-| is spread out before you in the relations you sustain to our civil 
er class it is a pregnant creative brain, from which, like that of | government. There is a proper sense in which you are young 
Napoleon, or Scott, or Chatham, the mighty scheme or the beau- | sovereigns. You, in connection with your fellow citizens, are 
tiful image comes forth as instantaneously and as perfect as the | the ultimate source of political authority. Between you and the 
creation sprang into beauty and order from the teeming mind | actual legislation, indeed, there intorvenes an intelligent instru- 
of the great First Cause. mentality ; yet it is equally true, that the ballot box must ulti- 


Now 1 donot deny that there are intellects by nature invested mately sanction their acts or hurl them from their seats, In 
with greater powers of invention and profound thought, than | Jur citizen character, you are to pass upon the great questions 
ethers. It is not according to the ordinary rule ofdivine opera- | °f state. And here there is'open for you s subject to which 
tions, to create a dead level in the world of mind, It ie anopin- | 7°U ™°Y apply the profoundest reason—the maturest judgment 
ion, in strict accordance with the intellectual phenomena of the Tree largest intelligence. Your problems of commercial re- 
race, and with the analogy of a world, on every part of which is | *Tiction and national enlargement in the acquisition of new 
impressed the most astonishing diversity of form, weight wnd | territory, and a currency co-extensive with the country, and 
color, that the human intellect, like the human countenance, has others like them, which our state and national progress are con- 
always its own native characters in some of its lineaments di- stantly presenting to us, are not to be solved by a mere knowl- 
verse from all others—that there are men who with the same | “dg? ofthe rule of three, and Webster's spelling book. Profound 
taining as others, will yet overtop the multitude, and stride questions, demanding clear heads, vigorous powers of reasoning, 
with amazing rapidity up the dazzling hights of science. But large mental acquisitions, and great patience in the collection of 
while it seems thus clear and natural, that the same law ef ori- | {*¢ts, for their settlement, aro every day opening to us. Where 
ginal formation should prevail in a degree in the world of mind |? *ucient or modern times wns there ever a finer field for the 
that hes reigned in the material creation, we yet hold that the application of the general intelligence of the people 7 Boiolista 
great mass of men may possess to some extent that power which are not the men for these times, We are settling precedents 
constitutes the chief force of genius—the porer of mental appli- | ‘hat are to reach forward for ages. Tu law and legislation—on 
cation. The ability to hold tho mind steadily and long to any the bench and in the senate chamber, wo are yet busy in rear- 
given subject until you have viewed in all its parta and in every ing and giving perfection to the structure within which hun- 
light, is the highest attribute—the prime element of genius. | dreds of millions are to repoze or perish, You may not only be 
This power is one susceptible of vast increase by cultivation. called upon to work upon this grander edifice than the nations 
And the man who has the ability to fix hia attention deeply on have yet seen, at the ballot box, but at the very seat of legisla- 
any branch or topic of scientifc pursuit, has the great element tion itself. The intelligence of our ae and merchants, 
of that splendid success which crowns the name of Newton with and lawyers, and physicians, goes up into the capitol ; and there 


imperishable luster. Let every young man seek to bring into you may be called to the discharge of duties which will tax all 


midst of ceaseless toil, and effecting far more than most men in 
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his own profession all the intelligencs within his reach, and | ‘be might of the mightiest mind. In view of these high duties, 
though he may not win a place in the constellation of the im- history, with all its thrilling Ti tas rep hes aristocra- 
mortals, he will nevertheless elevate that profession, and com- cies, and curule chairs crumbled by the hand of time, stands 


ees i x ready to teach you wisdom; Grotius and Bacon, Newton and 
nan respect within the circle of his acquaintance. 1 
ass See the acai q Herschell, faming beacon lights of law and science, ever shine 


to instruct; whilo the genius of the past and the present, smi- 
ling down from the shelves of our libraries, pleads by all the 
desolation of the past, and all the opening glory of the future, 
to get ourselves in readiness for the work which our position in- : 


I have a friend, who, though he has numbered little more than 
thirty summers, has contrived in the midst of a laborious life, to 
make grent progress in science. Having received a good aca- 
demicsl education, he early entered a bookstore. Here, in the 


of the model , these high themes, we need to invigorate the intellect, and lay 
nation of tLe workl. lits proudest offerings on this altar of noblest truth. 

Nor are these the only ways in which intelligence may ndyan-| Society needs u thousand influences to develop and train up 
tageously display its power for good. There is a sucial lifo in its hidden mind. In all nges of the world it has sought for eith- 
which we ull mingle, and which we must sustnin. Each of you er aninial or intellectual excitement. Its thirst for amusement 
creates for himself or entera into it alrendy created, a little | 6f some kind, is seen in the festive days and games of the Greek 
world, where the mind unrohbes—where wit. apd sentiment, and ! —the suturnalia and the gladiatorial exhibitions of the Roman 
diecussion exhibit their sweet attractions—where love and |—the theater, and bull fights, and races of the Moderns. And 
friendship soften the sternness engendered by the selfish con- | it has been for ages a problem for the wise to solve. so to control 
flicts of life—where intelligence and refinement shed around | and guide this feverish love of excitement, us to redeem it from 
the charm of a perennial verdure, There is one little world | its brutalizing, ita enervating influence, and enlist it as an effi- 


avitably imposes on us, as the young sovercigns 


where the tool and the pen—the bond and mortgage—the day- 
hook and ledger may not enter; but where sociul nature should 
be free to expand itself joyously over the interesting circle. 
Here the really intelligent man may contributo vitally to the 
elevation of society. It is not by playing the pedant, and osten- 
tatiously displaying his mental acquisitions, but by an influence 
emanating from au enlightencd mind, as the beat from the fire, 
diffusing itself unseen, while it warms and blesses. Society 
would be a far more elevating school, and conversation a richer 
feast—a fuller flow of soul, if they. who gave them character. 
knew and acted on the principle, that whatever may be the out- 
ward fashion, “the mind’s the gold for a’ that.” 

There is still another subject for the application of intelli- 
gence which cannot be passed by, There is an aristocracy of 
virtue, as well as of mind. Without it, intelligence is itself only 
a blind force, such as Milton has embodied in his gigantic crea- 
tion of the prince of fallen angels. Without it no man is per- 
fect. Reagon is God-like, but true religion in the heart is more 
truly Deity itself. The intellect is a prince, wisdom is noble— 

t Yet this great empress ofthe human soul, 
Does only with imagined power control, 

If restless passion, by rebellion’s sway, 
Compels the weak usurper to obey,” 

If you would be a mun in all his nobler characteristics, then 
the heart must beat true to every right affection. Intellectually 
no person is perfect, who is the slave of vice. There is a cog 
broken out of the wheel; there is a mental weakness which re- 
vesla itself in the loftiest intellects of this clasa the world has 
ever secn. 

Here too, in religion, are found the deepest questions—vital 
to our highest interests, and profound beyond the longest line 
of mortals. Here Socrates reasoned, and Plato speculated, and 
Cicero put forth the powere of his philosophic mind. Here Ba- 
con toiled, and Newton studied, and Locke sank his shaft of 
thought deep into this mine of truth. It is the grandest subject 
for the application of the most consummate intelligence. It in- 
volves the past, the present, the future, It carries us back to 
tho birth of creation ; it conducts us onward over all the inter- 
vening centurics, through all that is most deeply interesting in 
the changing history of the world; it pierces the future, and 
opens into the distant depths of eternity vistas of immortality. 
No man is educated who is either ignorant or unsettled lere. 


| cient aid in the moral and intellectual renovation of society. 
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FAITH. 


| BY JOHANN O. FICHTE. 
| 


| Tms THEN Is MY TRUE NaTURE, my whole sublime destina- 
| tion. Iam a member of two orders ; of one purely spiritual, in 
which I rule merely by pure will, and of a sensuous one, in 
which my act alone avails. The whole aim of reason is its own 
activity, independent, unconditional, and having no need of any 
organ beyond itself. The will is the living principle of the ra- 
tional soul, is indeed itself reason, when purely and simply ap- 
prehended. That reason is also active, means, that the pure 
will, na such, rules and ia effectual. The infinite reason alone 
lies immediately and entirely in the purely spiritual order. The 
| finite being lives necessarily at the same time in a sensuous or- 
der; that is to say, in one which presents to him other objects 
than those of pure reason; a material object, to be advanced by 
instruments and powers, standing indeed under the immediate 
command of the will, but whose efficacy is conditional aleo on 
its own natural laws. Yet as certainly as reason is resson, 
must the will operate absolutely by itself, and independently of 
all the natural laws which determine the action, and therefore 
does the sensuous life of every finite being point toward a high- 
er, into which the will itself shal) lead him, and of which it shall 
procure him possession, a possession which indeed will be again 
sensually present as a state, and by no means as g mere will. 
These two orders, the purely spiritual, and the sensuous, the 
latter consisting of an immeasurable succession of states, have 


| existed in me from the first moment. of the development of my 


active reason, and proceed parallel to ench other. The latter 
producing phenomena cognisable by myself and by other beings 


, Similar to myself; the former alone hestowing on them signifi- 


cance, purpose, and value. I am immortal, imperishable, cter- 
nol, ag soon es I form the resolution to obey the laws of eternal 
reason ; I am not merely destined to become so. The transcen- 
dental world is no future world, it is now present; it can at no 
| Period of finite existence be more present than at anotber ; not 
. more after the lapse of myriade of ages than at this moment. 
' My future sensuous existence mny be liable to various modifica- 


Some of the otherwise finest intellects our country, or the world | 
con boast, have left behind them an‘imperfect fame—a character ' 
distorted—a genius sullied by vice, or darkened by skepticism. | 
The memory of such men has no fragrance. Their intellectual | 
might awakens our astonishment at its greatness, and our regret , of moral goodness, Without view to any further object, without 
at its abuse. We may admire the force of their genius. but we inquiry as to whether my will way or may not have any result, 
can never render them the tribute of affectionate respect. Na! it shall be brought into harmony with the moral law. My will 
mon can neglect so sublime a subject of thought, or one which | shall stend alone, apart from all that is not itself, and be a world 
involves such tremendous issues as religion, without so far for- | to itself, not merely ns not proceeding from any thing gone be- 
feiting bis claim to the character of an intelligent and thorough- fore, but as not giving birth to any thing following, by which 
ly educated member of society. And every young man especial- | its efficacy might be brought under the operation of a foreizn 
ly, should bring to it all the force of the profoundest intelligence law. Did any second effect proceed from it, and from this r gain 
withig his reach, lest the skeptic fling him into a morass where | ^ third, in any conceivable sensuous world, opposed to that of 
he will atraggle only to sink, or the fanatic kindle in his bosom spirit, its strength would be broken by the resistance it would 
the meteor blaze that heralds the blackest night ofdarkness, In | encounter, the mode of its operation would no longer exactly 
the attainment of well settled, robust and profound views on ' eorrespond te the idea of volition, and the will would now re 


tions, but these are just as little true life, as those of the present. 
By that resolution cf the will I luy hold of eternity, and rise 
high above all transitory states of existence. My will itself be- 
comes for me a spring of eternal life, when it becomes n source 
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miin free, but be limited by the peenliár laws of its heterdgé | 
neons sphere of action. to the earth. 

Thus indeed must I regard the will, in the present material | Our philosophy is the history of our own heart and life, and 
world, the only one known io me. I am indeed compelled to | according to what we find in ourselves is our view of man and 
believe, or to act as if I believed, that by my mere volition, my | his destiny. No true freedom exists for us, so long os we are 
tongue, my hand, my foot, could be set in motion; but how an | urged only by the desire of what can be realized in this world. 
impulse of intelligence, a mere thoaght, can be the principle of | Dur freedom is no more than that of the plant, more wonderful 
motion to a heavy material mass, is not only not conceivable, | in its result, but not in ita nature higher; instead of n certain 
but, to the mere understanding, an absurdity. To the under- conformation of matter, with roots, leaves aud blossoms, bringing 
standing, the movements of matter can only be explained by the | forth a mind with thoughts and actions. We cannot understand 
supposition of forces existing in matter itself. true freedom ns long as we are not in possession of it ; we either 

Sach a view of the will as I have taken can only be attained | draw down the word to our own signification, or simply declare 
by the conviction that it is not merely the highest active prin- | all such phrase to be nonsense. - By wanting the knowledge of 
ciple for this world, as it might be without freedom, and as we | our own freedom we lose at the same time all sense of another 
imagine a productive force in Nature to be, but that it looks be- | world. 
yond all earthly objecta, and includes its own ultimate object in| All discussions of this kind pass by us like words with which 
itself. By this view of my will I am referred to a super-sensuous | we have no concern, like pale shadows, without form, or color, 
order of things, in which the will, without the assistance of any | or meaning, on which we know not how to lay hold. Should we 
organ out of itself, becomes, in a purely spiritual sphere, acces- | be urged by a more active zeal to investigate them, we should 
sible to it and similar to itself, an effective cause, The knowl-| separate, see clearly, and be able to prove, that all thege ideas 
edge that a virtuoos will is to be cherished for its own sake, is | are mere worthless and untenable reveries, which s sound un-e 
a fact intuitively perceived, not attainable by any other method. | derstanding will reject at oncp; and according to the premises 
That the promotion of this virtuous will is according to reason, | from which we should proceed, drawn from our own expericnce, 
and the source of all that is traly reasonable, that it is not to be | we should be perfectly in the right. 
adjusted by any thing else, but that all else is to be adjusted by | The doctrines preached in the midst of us, even to the popu- 
ir, is a conviction which I have likewise attained by this inward | lace, and from special authority, concerning moral freedom, 
method. From these two terms I arrive nt a faith in an eternal | duty, and everlasting life, are turned into romantic fables; and 
superssensuous world. Should I renounce the first, I abandon | have no more reality for us than those of Tartarus or the Ely» 
at the same time the latter. sian fields, although, from an opinion of their utility in restrain 

If. as many say, assuming it without further proof as self-| ing the people, we do not say this openly. 
evident, aa the highest point of human wisdom, that allhuman| In one word, it is only by a thorough amelioration of the will 
viriue must have a certain definite external aim, and that we | that n new light is thrown on our existence and future destiny ; 
must be sure of the attainment of thiq end, before we can not | without it, let me meditate ad mach as T will, and be endowed 

yirtuously ; and that, consequently, reason by no means con- | with ever wid rare intellectual gifts, darkness remains in me, 
tains within itself the principle and the standard of its own | and around me. The improvement of the heart alone leads to 
activity, bat must discover this standard by the contemplation | true wisdom ; let then my whole life tend to this end! 

of the external world,—then might the entire purpose of our rs 

existence be found below; our earthly destiny would be entire-| Atways the breaking up of one world of habitual life, through 
ly explanatory and exhaustive of our human nature, and we | any painful experience, is designed to he the opening of another 
should have no rational ground for raising our thoughts above and a wider sphere of thought and feeling. It is thas for exam- 
the present life. ' | ple, in the disturbing ohanges of early life. The youth turna 

As T have now spoken however, can every thinker, who bas | away at least with a transient sadness from an early home. to 
any where historically received those propositions, also speak | new and untried scenes. But the change is only a birth into a 
and teach, and accurately reason; but he would present to us| broader life. He leaves his former home, He enters upon s 
the thoughts of others, and not his own, and all would flont | world. He ends his childhood. He becomes a man. He bids 
before him empty, and without significance, because he wonld farewell to narrower associations, however sweet yet nurrow 
be wanting in the sense by which he might seize on its reality. | still, and moves amidst modes of thought and forma of life un- 
He is like a blind man who may have learned historically cer- | known before. So do broad views of nature suddenly salute his 
tain truths concerning colors, and built upon them just theories, | eyes, When he first climbs the bills enclosing childhood’s dwell- 
without any color in fact existing for him. He may say that, | ing-place, and gazes upon crowded towns, and waving forests, 
under certain conditions, so and so must be, but not that it is so | | prospects all boundless, stretching out before his wondering 
for him, because he does not stand under these conditions. The! view. There is en endless farewell to the daya free from the 
sense by which we may lay hold on eternal life, cnn only be at- | pressure of decp responsibilities, But that pressure of respon- 
tained by areal renunciation of the sensual and all its objects. | siblencss is the chosen means of unfolding the spirit’a energy. 
for the sake of that law which lays claim only to our will, and | There is a close to the life wherein every difficulty is solved by 
not to onr act, It surrenders these things with the fullest con- |a guide upon whom he can repose. But the day which casts 
Fiction that this conduct only is trnly rational. By this renun- | bim painfully upon himself, mny be the birth-day of a living 
ciation of the earthly, does the faith in the eternal arise in our | soul. It is expedient for hearts to go away from the Eden of 
soul, and s*und there alone, as the sole support to which wecan ‘childhood, where every tree good for fruit grows with no toil of 
cling. os the only animating principle that can warm our hearts theirs. to that (rying dependence upon themselves which trains 
or inspire onr lives. We must truly, according to the image of | them up to a manly strength. Indeed, these early dreams of 
a holy doctrine, first die to the world and be born again, before | life must be dispelled, before the soul can look forth upon a 
we can enter the kingdom of God. | grander world; a world full of mountain paths perhaps. but 

I see now clearly the cause of my former indifference and | leading to more extended prospects at every step of the nacent. 
blindwess to spiritual things. Occupied only with earthly ob- ' | The process may he like the transformations in the world of na- 
jecta, all my thoughts and endeavors fixed upon them, moved | ture, The death to the firat form of life, which only moved on 
only by desire of a result, of consequences to be realized ont of | the surface of the earth, is the birth of another, which takes 
myself, unsusceptible and dead to the pure impulse of legisla- | beautiful wings and soars through the realms of air. 


tive reason, whidh presents to os an end purely spiritual, the [G. W. Brisas, 


| immortal Psyche remains with her pinions bound and fastened 
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THE UNIVERCG@LUM AND 


Choice Selections. 


GO AND DO THOU LIKEWISE. 


BY E. H. CHAPIN. 


Tuis rrecert may be applied to any good deed, great life, or 
noble effort. Such are not merely for the immetiate circum- 
stances with which they were surrounded—not only for one day 
or one generation, They are for all times, and for every man. 
If you have seen a good deed or heard of it, or read of one per- 
formed long ages ago, it matters not when—that good deed 
speaks to you—it says, “Go and do thou likewise.” 

" Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And, departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time. 


Footsteps, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s solemn mai: 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing shall take heart sgain.” 

We are thrilled, perhaps, by some achievement of patriotism. 
We read of some dauntless man, who, on the field of battle or 
the scaffold, in the hall of council or the dungeon, upheld, and 
suffered for some great cause of liberty,—some principle that 
has tended to the progress of the race. We are thrilled, I say, 
by that man’s history. We wonder at bis greatness. We wish 
we could have seen him, and conversed with him. But now to 
every one of us, from that green battle-field or blood-stained 
scaffold—from that venerable hall or gloomy dungeon, comes to 
us the teaching, “Go, and do thou likewise” —likemise, after a 
like manner, that is, with a likgspirit. You will not, it is pos- 
sible, be placed in exactly the same circumstances with that 
great man—you would not, perhaps, adopt precisely such means 
—you may not be called from your humble station to fill such a 
large space in the eyes of the world; yet this is the injunction 
laid upon you, “Go, and do thou likewise,” that is, whenever 
called to maintain freedom of thought, word or deed, maintain i 
—for yourself, or for others—maintain it as a principle so deeply 
rooted in your heart, that the glittering lines of war-hosta, the 
uplifted ax of the headsman, the insolent voice of authority, or 
the clanking chains of the prison-house, cannot make you pluck 
it out. You will not be called upon to encounter just such 
things, but if you are independent and true, it is quite likely 
thot that persecution which pierceth the soul will be raised 
against you—the forces of denunciation will beat their arms 
upon you, and men will frown or sneer. Then remember what 
those did, who though they “may have held up trembling hands 
in the fire,” went for the truth, to that fire—and go, aud do 
thou likewise. 

You have heard of men of wondrous perseverance, Who, when 
met by one rebuff, have made another attempt, and still another 
—who have spoken with pebbles in their mouths, or roared to 
the angry sea—or have crossed the Atlantic to seek s new world, 
with all men hooting after them as enthusiasts, but who, press- 
ing on, have plucked a glorious triamph. You have wondered 
how things like these could be, and yet here also comes the 
teaching, ‘Go, and do thou likewise.” Not, perhaps, in be- 
coming orators like Demosthenes, or discoverers like Columbus 
—but in reaching the laudable ends you have in view, encom- 
passed as they may be with difficulties. Press on, use every 
right effort, never despair ! 

Thus he lives, and the deeds of others, of which we have read, 
which we have admired, are not merely for the purpose of thrill- 
ing us with their eloquence and their beauty—they are to be 
imitated, lived out, so far as may be, by us in our circumstances. 
The truth is, we make of great men beings too abstract and dis- 
taxt—we think of them too much as prodigies, when we should 


regard them ns very near to us, as the development of faculties 
that are in us all, as representatives of what we are and what 
we may be. Solemn and calm they walk there—the great ones 
of earth—gliding among the broken arches of the past, with the 
moonlight of old ages strenming down upon their venerable fa- 
ces; and thus beheld, they seem to us set apart for our wonder 
and admiration. But we are not to look upon them only there. 
Out in the fields and marts of actual life, toiling in ita work- 
shops, bringing relief to its Jazar-houses, going abroad familiar- 
ly and freely, may we seo them—and looking upon them thus, 
they seem reul to us, like our. own flesh and blood—we come in 
contact with them; and then cheerily from the harvest of hu- 
manity, Waving in golden light over the valleys and the uplands, 
cheerily from the bloomy woods, and the clanking shop, and the 
noisy street—in the reaper’s shoat and the craftman’s song, 
peals up the cry, “go thou and do likewise.” 

But the great men are the good men. Greatness is goodness. 
Reader, where then tarn for an example snd a principle of good- 
ness. Earth’s greatest become small—earth’s philosophers grow 
dim beside that principle of Love to which Jesus pointed in the 
good Samaritan—beside that Life of love which he lived upon 
the mountain, in the garden, and on the cross. Here is our 
chief example. From this lesson, from this life, comes the 
voice of authority and persuasion, “Go, and do thou likewise.” 


NATURE AND INFIDELITY. 


Ir 18 a common accusation against philosophy, that the study 
of it renders men infidels; and this alleged fact is brought 
forward ssa proof that human nature is corrupt, blind, and 
perverse, turning what ought to be its proper food into mortal 
poison. But if this were really o well-founded charge, the con- 
clusion which I would draw from it would be, that there must 
be essential errors in the popular interpretations of revelation, 
when the effect of a knowledge of nature on the mind is to lead 
to infidelity. Science is of modern growth; and, down to the 
present hour, the mass of Christians in every country have em- 
braced their faith without the possibility of comparing it with 
the revelation of the Divine Will contained in the constitution 
of external nature, which philosophically speaking, was un- 
known to them. The facts unfolded by science were unknown 
to the divines who first denied the capability of mankind to at- 
tein, by the development of their natural powers, a higher mo- 
ral condition than any they have hitherto reached ; and, hence, 
their decision against the capabilities of human nature bas been 
pronounced causa non cognita, (the merits being unknown,) and 
must be open for reconsideration. If Christianity was freed 
from many errors by the revival and spread of mere acholastio 
learning in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth eenturies, 
much more may we expect than the interpretations of Scripture 
will be farther purified, corrected, and elucidated, by the flood 
of light which the sciences of human and physical nature, now 
in the course of cultivation, will one day shed upon religion. 

According to my view, the study of the human constitution, 
of external nature, and of their relations, will become an object 

| of paramount importance, with reference to a just appreciation 
of the true meaning of Scripture. Civilized man sees infinite- 
ly more of true and practical wiedom in Scripture than the sa- 
vage of the wilderness, and, in like manner, man, when thorough- 
ly instructed in his own constitution and in that of external 
nature, will discover still profounder truths and more admirable 
precepts in that record, than are found in it by ignorant, conten- 
tious, blind, concelted man, such as he has hitherto existed. 

[Comae 
—— oee 

A Brautirvt Imace.—A deaf and dumb person being ssked 
to give his idea of forgiveness, took a pencil and wrote—“ It is 
the sweetness which fowers yield when trampled upon.” 


SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


A TRUE LIFE, 


A Teve Lire must be simple in all its elements. Animated by 
one grand and ennobling impulse, all lesser aspirations find their 
proper places in harmonious subservience. Simplicity in taste, 
in appetite, in habits of life, with a corresponding indifference 
to wordly honors and aggrandizement, isthe natural result of 
the predominance of a divine and unselfish idea Under the 
guidance of such a sentiment, virtue is not an effort, but a law 
of nature, like gravitation. It is vice alone that seems unaccount- 
able—monstrous—well nigh miraculous. Purity is felt to be 
necessary tothe mind, as health to the body, and its absence 
alike the inevitable source of pain. 

A true life must be calm, A life imperfectly directed, is made 
wretched through distraction, We give up our youth to excite- 
ment, and wonder that a decrepit old age steals upon us 20 soon. 
We wear out our energies in strife for gold or fame, and then 
wonder alike at the cost and the worthleasness of the meed. “Is 
not the life more than meat 7” 
practically, consistently, so regarded it? And little ns it is re- 
garded by the imperfectly virtuous, how much lesa by the vi- 
cious and the worldling? What a chaos of struggling emotions 
is exhibited by the lives of the multitude? How like tothe wars 
of the infuriated animaloule in s magnified drop of water, ia 
the strife constantly waged in each little mind! How sloth is 
jostled by gluttony, anu pride wrestled with by avarice, and os- 
tentation bearded by meanness! The soul which is not large 
enough for the indwelling of one virtue, affords lodgment and 
scope and arena for a hundred vices. But their warfare cannot 
be indulged with impunity. Agitation and wretchedness are 
the inevitable consequences, in the midst of which the flame of 
life burns flaringly and swiftly to ita close 

A true life must be genial and joyous, Tell me not, pale an- 
chorite. of your ceaseless vigila, your fastings, your scourgings: 
These are fit offerings to Moloch, not to our Father. The man 
who is not happy in the path he has chosen, may be very sure 
he has chosen amiss, or is self-deceived. But not merely hap- 
pier—he should be kinder, gentler, and more elastic in spirite, 
as well as firmer and truer. “I love God and little children,” 
sys a German poet. The good are ever attracted and made hap- 
pier by the presence of the innocent and lovely. And he who 
finds his religion adverse to, ora restraint upon, the truly in- 
nocent pleasures and gayeties of life, so that the latter do not 
interfere with and jar upon ita sublimer objects, may well doubt 
whether he has, indeed, “learned Jesus.” (Home Jouzsar. 


eee m 


CONTENTMENT. 


Let axy ong who feels discontent creeping over him, shake 
it off at once by rousing up the noble sentiment of gratitude. 
Isit not a graceless habit which we are prone to contract, of 
straining our eyes atthe dark portions of our condition, and 
blinding them to those which are bright and fair? Graceless 
and sinful the habit certainly is, though some with a strange 
perversity regard it even as religious. Why can we not in every 
state think more gratefully of what we have, and lese covetons- 
ly of what we havo not, and leas repiningly and envionsly of 
what we cannot have! Why cannot we turn ourattention from 
what is irretrievably taken away, and fx it more thankfully 


Ay, truly! but how few have | 


upon what is let} Why should we not reflect every day, and 
till our hearts swell, on the privileges and mercies with which 
our heavenly Father supplies us in all the usual conditions of 
life? The smiles of his countenance will enlighten oure, how- 
ever low we may be, if we will but look up to receive their 
light. The deepest and most seeluded valley enjoys its hours of 
sunshine, and in the night its own “ patch of stars,” and in the 
morning its glittering dewa Many blessings we have, and many 
poss cessions, all of us, which, if we no not throw them away, no 
earthly force can take away. Not all the changes of life, nor all 


. 
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the rage and folly of man, can take from us one promise of God, 
nor one hope of heaven. They cannot deprive ua of faith in 
Christ, nor charity for our brethren, nora clean heart and a ' 
right spirit. Nature and all her kindness, time, grace, redemp- 
tion, and many a temporal and bodily enjoyment beside, these 
are left to us all. 

Why, then, are we not more contented, more thankful? I 


| know of no other answer than simply that we do not try to be 


80, or do not try as we ought—do not use our minds for the pur- 
poses for which they were inspired into us for reflection, medi- 
tation, communion with the Infinite Spirit of truth and love. 
Nature speaks, and we do not listen. Events pass—and we suf- 
fer their wisdom to pass with them. Joy comes—and we are 
mad Sorrow comes—and we are mad again. only with a differs 
ent madness. Few sit down at the due season, and with the 
calmness of immortal spirits, look into the depths of time gone 
and time to come, 

We must think more—more of life, more of its ends, more of 
death, more of what follows death: and we shall be more con- 
tented, happier, better satisfied with our condition in this life, 
better prepared for the life revealed. [Cottincwoon, 


— p 


BEAUTY OF COLORS. 


Notuinc in nature is more beautiful than her colors; every 
flower is compounded of different shades; almost every moun- 
tain is clothed with herbs, different from the one opposed to it: 
and every field has ita peculiar hue. Color is to scenery, what 
entablature is to architecture, and harmony to language. Col- 
ors are, indeed, so fascinating, that in the Eaat there has long 
prevailed a method of signifying the passion, which is called the 
love-language of colors. This rhetoric was introduced into Spain 
by the Arabians. Yellow expressed doubt; black, sorrow; 
green, hope; purple, constancy ; blue. jealousy; white, content ; 
and red, the greatest possible satisfaction. In regard to mourn- 
ing, it may not be irrelevant to remark, that though most Euro- 
peana mourn in black, the ancient Spartans, Romans, and Chi- 
nese, mourned in white; the Egyptians, in yellow; the Ethiopi- 
ans, in brown; the Turks, in violet; while Kings and Curdinals 
indicate their grief in purple. 

With os much facility may we number the leaves of the trees, 
the billows of the ocean, or the sands of the beach, ns describe 
the various blendings of colors in stones, just washed by the 
waves; orthe gradations and succession of tints, in shells and 
flowers. These melting rays may not inaptly be styled the mel- 
cdy of colors. Sir Isaac Newton having remarked, that the 
breadth of theseven primary colors were proportional to the 
seven musical notes in the gamut. Father Cushell conceived 
that colors had their harmonies, as well as music ; and he in con- 
sequence, constructed an instrument, which he called an ocular 
harpsicord. “The office of this instrument,” says Goldsmith, 
“was to reflect all the combination of the primary colors in reg- 
ular succession: the prismatic rays furnishing the notes, and 
their shades the semitones. What can be more agreeable, than 
to watch the colors of aerial landscapes, when the sun is rising in 
all his glory, or setting in his majesty ? Or when the moon, ri- 
sing from behind the point of a rock, tinges the edges of the 
clouds with saffron ; and depicts rivers and castles and moun- 
tains, rising over each other, alongthe horizon? These appear- 
ances beautiful as they are in our hemisphere, are far less love- 
ly than those which are observed in some southern climates. 
“Tn California,” says Humboldt, “the sky is constantly serene, 
of a deep blue, and without a cloud. Should any appear fore 
moment, at the setting of the sun, they display the finest shades 
of violet, purple, and green. All those who have ever been in 
California preserve a recollection of the extraordinary beauty 
of this phenonemon.” [Hagmomies oy Natunz. 


—— 7 
Twat cis ia long which answers life's great enda “Youno 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1848. 


To ove Reapens.—Last spring there was a development of pre- 
viously existing disturbances among Editors and contiguous 
minds immediately connected with the Univercelum—a misun- 
derstanding, having for its pareut three causes, viz :—s misappre- 
ciation of individual motives, a misconception of ing 
responsibilities, a mis-arrangement of individual persons ® ref- 
erence to their true positions and spheres of action, This mis- 
understanding not being speedily removed, ultimated in a vol- 
untary divergence. But time has developed the motives ofall, and 
circumstances have modified their respective responsibilities, 
defined their true wastes, united their efforts, and experience has 
maped their course in the future. Henceforth they form but one 

ly, tread but one path, labor but for one purpose; and will 
endeavor to represent, by their oneness of Soul and combination 
of Strength, the triumph of the three-fold manifestation of the 
Religious Sentiment—viz.—Self, Fraternal, and Universal Jus- 
TICE. Editors of Univercælum. 


“me 


THOUGHTS AND ACTIONS. 


“ All there us of us is Ideal. ah ene 0 Kata di a Gon ta hi aa 
3 Ina. 


In TRE Above sentiment is expressed a vast and a vastly im- 
portant fact; yet by the majority of rational beings, perhaps, it 
would be regarded as a chimera: especially at first thought- 
How few act as if true thoughts and ideas were in reality the 
only substantia! actualities in existence. Nor can we wonder at 
this, when we consider that by the mass this great fact is not 
realized, They look upon thoughts, if, indeed, they think them 
Worthy any notice, as mere shadows, flitting over the brain; as 
vapors, which the external, tangible acts of life, will soon dispel- 

The man of great ideas and few actions is regarded as an idle 
dreamer, as almost & useless being in this busy world; while be 
who bourds bis thousands, or he who mounts to fame over the 
necks of prostrate nations, or wades to glory through rivers of 
blood, is looked upon as a human prodigy—is held up as an ex- 
ample for the more tardy and unsuccessful toimitate. View, for 
& moment, the almost constant practice of mankind; in all they 
do, has not the body the preference over the soul? Must i not 
be pampered with luxuries, and clad in splendid attire: albeit 
the mind is famishing for plain, simple nutriment? Is not the 
hour spent in reflection, in thought, looked upon as nearly was- 
ted, while every moment which achieves some outward, visible ne- 
tion, is counted as clear gain, nnd regarded with much satisfaction. 

But is this as it should be? Does any one really expect bis 
body to last beyond three score years and ten, or thereabouts? 
And does any one really expect his soul to lose its identity, or 
become amalgamated with some other form of matter, when it 
loses its connection with the body? Methinks few would demur 
if J answer, No, Then why not, if the soul is enduring, actual, 
eternal, while the body is fleeting, destructible, temporal, regard 
each accordingly, and act toward each as reasonable beings 
should sct; as if we prized that which is most valuable rather 
than the comparatively worthless. 

Are outward actions any thing more than the embodiment of 
thought ; the visible form in which thought dwells as a soul? 
Can an action ever exist which has not a thought for its creator 
and sustainer? Like all temporal things, actions soon come to 
an end: they work their mission, produce their effect, and are 
gone. Not so the thought which originated them: that is crea- 
tive, immortal. As in the world of matter, an incessant action 
is kept up by the attraction and repulsion of its particles, so in 
the world of mind one idea awakens another; s thought, which 


is no more than a motion of my mind, awakens a kindred thought 
or produces a similar motion in the miad of another, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

Would we have mankind act right, we must make them think 
aright; since their acts when free must correspond to their 
thoughts. Ifa person, through coercion or policy, acts contrary 
to his convictions, we feel no confidence in his actions; we know, 
and that from our own experience, that whenever the motive 
force which produced hie actions fs relaxed or removed, be will 
act differently. And so of all the restraints which are imposed 
upon society; if they are not in harmony with the prevailing 
idea of that society, they will be broken through at every oppor~ 
tunity, ‘If such laws exist, people are no more than acting out 
their nature in violating them ; and to punish them fer euch vio- 

| lation, or brand them as criminal, is only falsifying a great truth. 

To secure obedience to laws, or rather to do away with the 
necessity for all law, except the great divine law enstamped on 
all created things, make men think right, and of their own free 
Wills they will never act wrong. It isa terrible thing to foree 
men to act contrary to their convictions; to make them act m 
lie; to make the external manifestation false to the inner real- 
ity. To confine the body in chains and dungeons, depriving it 
of all its natural aliments, is mercy compared to it; inasmuch 
as the soul is superior to the body. 

If in school I have scholars whom, from long acquaintance, I 
have found imbued with right principles, that is, whcse thoughts 
are true, I feel perfect confidence in them ; I know they will act 
properly, whether in my presence or not; but if, on the contra- 
ry, I have those whose thoughts incline to mischief, I know, that 
unless under my eye, their actions will be mischievous, and I 
have no faith in their integrity of conduct. In no other way 
can such scholars be made honest, obedient, true (o themselves 
and me; in fine, what they should be, but by making them 
think right}y—making fherr souls the receptacle of truth, in a}! 
its vital power. To make laws for them, and punish them for 
violating such laws, would only be making unpleasant work for 
myself, without benefitting them. 

Bo of slavery, intemperance, or any other evil with which our 
world iscursed. Were every legislative body in every nation to 
strive constantly for their destruction, they would still exist, 
were the leading idens of humanity not right on the subject. 
For men will find a way to act out their minds, And this con- 
vinces me that arguments, reasons, convictions, will do more 
toward reforming mankind than laws and penalties. The for- 
mer work slowly, perhaps, but surely’; the Jatter work rashly, 
and to little or no purpose in the end. 

These same principles apply to our present social organiza- 
tion, whose defects every philuntliropie and benevolent person 
deplores. The “upper ten thousand” think no more falsely 
hereupon than do tbeir poor victims. though the latter will 
sooner correct these thoughts than the former; because, while 

i the one may be opposed to change from considerations of eelf- 
interest, the other is prompted by the same motives to change. 

Now reformers, in order to work effectually, nmst work in 
the domain of mind, and as fast ns that is corrected it will man- 
ifest itself ontwardly. It ix all nonsense to dream of progres- 
tion, while men grove] in mental error, Under such circum- 
stances every change must be retrograde; only where truth 
guides can the movement be onward and upward, 

To all who care aught for the advancement and perfection of 
the race, I would say: ask yourselves seriously, do you act in 
accordance With your own frve thoughts, and do you encourage 
thia in others? No man is a fres—trwe man, who does not this, 
and whoever does this is a near brother to Jesus, wherever he be 
—to Jesus, the God-like, because the free, true thinker and actor- 
To those whose thoughts and desires never rise beyond mean, 
groveling, contracted selfishness, the question will have no force, 
because they cannot appreciate it; it is beyond their compre- 
hension. 7. u. 3. 


SPIRITUAL PH 


A CHAPTER FOR THE MONTH. 


Waart shall wa way to thee, September, after having ssid, and 
sung. so much to other months ?—can we do more than bid thee 


weloome, after the previous fashion, making up the want of | 


grace and freshness in sincerity 7 for have we not reason to be 
sincere ; since the Author of all bestows his gifts sincerely, and 
generously, asking no return—but love to himself, and all his 
creatures? Thou brightest, September, the first of those “ mel- 
ancholy days” of Autumn, which have beeu called “the sad- 
dest of the year,” in one of the sweetest stansas from our finest 
t 

i “The Melanoholy days aro come, 

The saddest of the year, 

Of Autumn woods and wailing winds, 

And meadows brown and sere.” 

There is, most truly, in thine aspect something which awa- 
kens that pleasing melanchoty—those indescribable sensations 
—which next to the bounding pulses of hope, which the starry 
eyes of spring excite, are most delicious. The “ wailing winds” 


have not yet come; nor are the meadows yet “ brown and sere; | 


bot fresh and verdant, though the scythe, with ita fatal sweep, 
has cut away the fair ranks which grew upon them; yet nre 
they not disheartened ; for the intrepid phalanx are again put- 
ting forth their powers, that they may, with one united effort, 
build ap another socis] community; soothed and encouraged in 
their labors by the songs of the cricket and the grass hopper, 
those troubadours of the fielda. They have not yet felt the cold 
icy grasp of the frost upon them, turning them pale with fear, 
and stilling the tumult of their little Babel. 

Soft-eyed, gentle daughter of Summer, we cannot but bless 
thy coming; for thy presence upon the earth is like a soothing 
hand upon the fevered brow—it allays the heat, and quiets the 
excited pulses. The autumnal flowers—the brightest of the 
year—have begun to make their appearance. The white and 
porple stare of the aster are scattered profusely over the waste 
places of the common pasture; and the wand-like stems of the 
solidago gird the closely-shaven meadows, which, in their re- 
newed freshness, appear like plates of emerald, set in the finest 
gold The Cardical-flower, with its bright red mitre, and ser- 
plice of vivid green, standa among the common grass, and the 
lovelier flowers of the marshes, like the richly vestured church- 
man, among his humble followers. Among the flowers of Sep- 
tember we may also reckon the Clematis—the Virgin’s bower of 
the poets, although one who has preceded me, claims it for July 
—quite a mistake for a botanist—since it does not bloom before 
August ; and is notin full perfection until the following month 
—when it binds with its profuse silvery fringes, the border of 
almost every thicket and low meadow. 

The horizon in the distance has that smoky and transcendental 
“appearance, which inspires meditations, and gives birth to such 
thoughts as dreams are made of—’ nor do we thus “sport vain 
dreams in vain ;” for the feeling thus inspired, quickens the im- 
agination, and purifies the heart. 

The pulsesof the now more than middle-aged year bent less 
ardently than in youth; no longer looking with bope to the fu- 
ture ; but recoanting s‘ories of the past, or casting meditative 
eyes upon both. The bills inthe distance look silent and thought- 
fal; for they have received intimation that they must put off, 
before many weeks, their beautiful drapery, and assume the 
throad—the few lingering flowers must soon close their droop- 
ing fringes, and sink helpleas upon the bresst of earth—the 
trees must lose their leafy honors, and stand in relief against 
the sky—poor, naked skeletons—throngh which the mournful 
winds shall sing a dirge-like reqaiem—all save a few gifted with 
evergreen vesture—the Elijahs of the woods—that are transla- 
ted from year to year, without change. 

Our eyes are now turned upon the reosding summer which 
may never return to us again. But let us trust that we shall 
hereafter enjoy an eternal summer of the spirit—es we may, 
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even now, whatever be the external season—if our hearts are 
kept free from selfish dress, and expanded in universal benevyo- 
lence. Let us then bid farewell to the summer of the year; but 
not to the summer of the heart—so that if another yet rests for 
usin thedim future, we may prepare to enjoy its beauties. oc. 

Gare 


MORAL COURAGE. 


Mayr persons are sadly deficient in this respect, They have 
some confidence in truth and goodness, but the desire to gain 
the world’s applause is the ruling passion which has caused ma- 
ny craven spirite to stifle the voice of conscience, to bury the 
truth sad insult the majesty of virtue. The man who is thus 
weak and cowardly—who has not sufficient magnanimity to be 
free, and act as reason and conscience dictate—is a miserable 

being. Ibad rather bear the yoke of the poor African, and 
| wear his chain, than suffer the degradation of this voluntary 
slavery. If you desire to know whether such a man will pro- 
fesa faith, you must ascertain the views of his friends ;—Tell me 
what the publie will say and I have the result. You may preach 
truth, but if in the general estimation it is heresy, this man 
will not receive it. He has one evidence that he is alwaysright 
—hs is always with the majority, He is Catholic or Protestant, 
believer or skeptic, to suit the circumstances of the occasion. If 
he is among the Ephesians you have only to visit the temple of 
| Diana or the workshop of Demetrius. You will be sure to find 
him—he will sustain the craft and worship the goddess. When 
at Jerusalem he has the same argument to prove the correctness 
of his position—the people are on his side—i. ©, ne follows the 
multitude. If you can only determine which has the most friends, 
Christ or Herod, his position ia at once defined. It is of Jittle 
| consequence to him whether the popular cry be “Hosanna tothe 
Son of David,” or “Orucify him” In either case he will res- 
pond—Amen/ s. D. B. 


“e 


PATIENCE. 


Tuais 1s a VIRTUE of which thereare but few illastrious ex- 
amples. Inthe great conflict with the world, most men lose, 
at times, that perfect equilibrium of mind which is essential to 
their highest interest and happincss. We should guard against 
this weakness, As we have not yet arrived atthe stature of 
| the perfect man, it is folly, of course, to expect perfection in 
others. If we propose to live among men, and to mingle in the 
| intercourse of society, we must be sutisfied to share the common 
‘ lot. 

He who is truly grent is not easily disturbed. He may fail in 
| his noblest enterprises; the ambitious may deprive him of hia 
| rights; the dishonest may enrich themselves nt the expense of 
‘his labor; he may experience the treachery of pretended 
| friends, and encounter the opposition of the whole worl. But 

under all these circumstauces the wise man will preserve his 
| equanimity. The petty cares and disappointments, which break 
the harmony of little minds, make no impression on him. Ho 
‘is unruffled amid tbe storm. Slight causes may divert others 
from the true course, and cause them to relax their efforts, but 
he will keep the even tenor of his way. Like the noiseless wa- 
ters of the deep stream is the river of his peace, His life re- 
semblea the crystal fountain, 

“In whose calm depths, 


The beautilul and pure alone 
Are mirrored.—” 


The forms of evil may hover round the surface, but the bright 
current of his spiritual being 
«takes no shadow from them.” 
Tare Rexicrovs Society worshiping in the Coliseum, will 
hereafter hold a Sunday evening, in addition to morning service. 
Tt is the intention of Br. Harris, during the fall and winter, to 
deliver a series of Lectures covering the general field of Human- 
itary Reform, Seata free. Services st 10 1-2 A M and 71-2P.M, 


` 


\ 
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THE UNIVERC@LUM AND 


THE SUNBEAM. 


BY MRS. F.HEMANS, 


Tuou art no lingerer in monarch’s hall ; 

A joy thou art and a wealth to all— 

A bearer of hope unto land and sea ; 
Sunbeam! what gift has the world like thee? 


Thou art walking the billows, and Ocean amilee— 
Thou hast touched with glory his thousand isles! 
Thou haat lit up the ships and the feathery foam, 
And gladden’d the sailor, like words from home, 


To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 


I would be firm; 
Firm in the utterance of heartfelt thought, 
Neither by smiles cajoled, or interest bought— 
In duty’s resolves stern. 


I would be true; 
True to my conecience—true to nature's laws, 
And true to sacred freedom’s glorious cause, 
Through all life's changes true. 


I would be great ; 

Not in the estimation of the crowd, 

Who prize alone rank’s tinsel colored cloud, 
Veiling man’s true estate; 


But great in fame ; 
Based on good deeda, wrought ever for the just, 
And thus wonld leave to time in hopeful trast 


Though art streaming on through their green arcades, A pure, unspotted name. 


And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow, 


Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 


I look’d on the mountain—a vapor lay, 
Folding their hights in its dark array ; 
Thou lookest forth—and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 


1 look’d on the Peasant’s lowly cot— 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot ; 

But a gleam of thee on its casement fell, 

And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright spell. 


To the earth’s wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose’s heart ; 

And thou scornest not, from thy pomp, to shed 
A tender light on the ruin’s head. 


Thou tak’st through the dim church-aisle thy way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day, 
And its high, pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bathed in a flood as of burning gold, 


And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winda may wave; 
Thou scatter’st its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 


Sunbeam of Summer! oh! whut is like thee? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea! 

— One thing is like thee, to mortals given, 

The Faith touching all things with hues of Heaven. 
———2 6 


ASPIRATIONS. 


I would be strong ; 
Strong in the majesty of mental power, 
Stedfast alike when tempests around me lower, 
Or flatterers around me throng. 


I would be brave; 
Brave in the fearless night of truthful thought, 
To burst the chain around the fettered wrought, 
And free the injured slave. 


I would be free; 


Free as tho streamlet from the mountain gushing, 
Free as the eagle through wide heaven rushing ;— 


And seo my brother free, 


I would be wise ; 
Wise in the knowledge of my soul and heart, 
Studying in nature’s book a freeman’s part, 
Read with s freeman’s oyes. 


Booms 


LABOR. 


BY EOWARD G. ABBOTT. 


Lasor, Jabor—honest labor— 
Labor keeps me well and strong; 

Labor gives me food and raiment, 
Labor, too, inspires my song! 


Labor keeps me ever merry— 
Cheerful labor is but play ; 
Labor wrestles with my sorrow, 
Labor driveth tears away. 


Labor makes me greet the morning 
In the glorious hour of dawn, 

And I gee the hills and valleys 
Put their golden garments on. 


Labor brings an eve of solace, 
When my hands their toil forego ; 
And across my heart in silence 
Cherished streams of memory flow. 


Labor curtains night with gladness, 
Giveth rest and happy dreams ; 

And the sleep that follows labor 
With a mystic pleasure teemas. 


Labor ever freely giveth 
Lustrous vigor to the mind ; 

Shedding o'er it sunlight holy, 
New ideas I daily find, 


Labor brings me all I need— 

While I work I need not borrow— 
Hands are toiling for to-day, 

Mind is working for to-morrow. 


Labor's tools make sweetest music, 
As their busy echoes ring ; 

Loom, and wheel, and anvil, ever 
Have a merry song to sing. 


“Labor—labor P orieth Nature, 
“Labor!” sing the wheels of Time, 

And in their own mystio language 
Earth, and sky, and ooean chime. 


Labor—labor! ne’er be idle,— 
Labor, labor while ye can ; 

'Tis the Iron Age of Labor, 
Labor only makes the man! 
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THE CHILDREN OF MOUNT IDA. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


“Spiarr, who waftest me where’er I will, 
And seest, with finer eyes, what infants ' see, 
Feeling all lovely truth, 

With the wise health of everlasting youth, 
Beyond the motes of bigotry’s sick eye, 

Or the blind feel of false philosophy— 

O Spirit, O Muse of mine, 

Frank, and quick-dimpled to all social glee, 
And yet most sylvan of the earnest Nine— 
© take me now, and let me stand 

On some such lovely land, 

Where I may feel me as I please, 

In della among the trees.” 

In very ancient times thers dwelt, among the Phrygian hills, 
an old shepherd and shedherdess, named Mygdomus and Arisba 
From youth they had tended flocks and herda on the Idean moun- 
tains. Theironly child, a blooming boy of six years, had been 
killed by falling from a precipice. Arisbn’s heart overflowed 
with maternal ins‘inot which she yearned inexpressibly to lav- 
ish on some object; but though they laid many offerings on the 
altars of the gods, with fervent supplications, there came to 
them no other child. 

Thus years passed in loneliness, until one day, when Mygdo- 
mus searched for his scattered flock among the hills, he found a 
babe sleeping under the shadow of a plane tree. The grasa bore 
no marks of footsteps, and how long he had lain there it was 
impossible to oonjecture. The shepherd shouted sloud, bat 
beard only echoes in the solitude of the mountains. He took 
the child tenderly in his arms, and conveyed it to Arisha, who 
received it gladly, as an'answer to her prayers. They nurtured 
him wth goats milk, and brought him up among the breezes of 
the hills, and the boy grew in strength and beauty. Arisba cher- 
ished him with exceeding love, but still her heart was not quite 
satisfied. 

“If he bad but a sister to play with him,” said she, “it would 
be so pleasant here under tho trees.” 

The boy was three years old, and beautiful asa morning in 
spring, when his foster-parents carried him down to the plains, 
to a great festival of Bacchus, held during the vintage. It was 
aacens of riot and confusion; but the shepherd loved thus to 
vary the loneliness of his mountain life, and Arisba fondly desi- 
red to show her handsome boy, with his profusion of dark glos- 
sy carla bound in a fillet of ivy and grape leaves. Her pride 
was abundantly satisfied ; for everywhere among the crowd the 
child attracted attention. When the story was told of his being 
found in the mountain forest, the women said he must have been 
born of Apollo and Aurora, for only they could produce such 
beanty. The gossip reached the ears of an cld woman, who 
came hobbling on her crutch, to look at the infant prodigy. 

“By the adorable! he isa handsome boy,” said she; “but 
tome with me, and I too will show you something for the Mother 
of Love to smile upon.” 

She led the way to her daughter, who, seated under a tree, 
ipart from the multitude, tended a sleeping babe. 

“By the honey sweet! isn’t she pretty, too?” exclaimed the 
old woman, pointing to the lovely infant, whose rosy lips were 
dowly moving, as if she suckled in her dreams, “My son who 
bunts among the hills, found her on the banks of the Cebrenus, 
with one little foot dipped in the stream. Methinks the good 
Mountain Mother scatters children on our Phrygian hills, as 
abundant as the hyacinths.” 

“Then she is not your own ?” eagerly inquired Arisba. 

“No; and pretty ss ahe is, I do not want her, for I have ten. 
Bat what can Ido? One must not leave babes to be devoured by 
wild beasts.” F 


“ Oh, give her to me.” cried Arisba: “My boy so needa a play- 
mate.” 

The transfer was readily made; and the child-loving matron, 
rejoicing in her new treasure, soon left the revellers, and slowly 
wended her way back to the silent hilla, 

A cradle of bark and lichen, suspended between two young 
olive trees, held the babe, while Arisba, seated on a rock, sung 
asshe plied the distaff. The boy at her side built small altars 
of stores, or lay at full length on the grasa, listening to the gur- 
gling brook, or watching the shadows at their play. Thus peace- 
fully grew these little ones, amid all harmonies of sight and 
sound ; and the undisturbed beauty of nature, like a pervading 
soul, fashioned their outward growth into fair proportions and 
à gliding grace. 

For a long time, they had no names. They were like unre- 
corded wild flowers, known at aight, on which the heart heaps 
all sweet epithets. Their foster-parents spoke of them to strans 
gers as the foreat-found, and the river-child. A lovelier picture 
could not be imagined, than these fair children, wreathing their 
favorite kid with garlands, under the shadow of the trees, or 
splashing about, like infant Naiades, in the mountain brook. Un 
the hill side, near their rustic home, was a goat’s head and horns, 
bleached by sun and winds, It had been placed ona pole to 
scare the crows; and as it stood there many a year, the myrtle 
had grown round it, and the clematis wreathed it with flowery 
festoons, like the architectural ornaments of a temple. A thrush 
had built her nest between the horns: and a littie rill gushed 
from the rock, in a cleft of which the pole was fastened. Here 
the boy loved to scoop up the water for his little playmate to 
drink from his hand; and as they stood thus under the vines 
they seamed like children of the gods, but the most besutiful 
sight was to see them kneeling hand in hand before the altar of 
Cybele, in the grove, with wreaths about their heads and gar- 
lands in their hands, while the setting sun sprinkled gold among 
the shadow-foliage on the pure white marble. Alwnysthey were 
together. When the boy was strong enough to bend a bow, the 
girl ran ever by his side to carry his arrows; and then she had 
a smaller arrow for herself, with which she would shoot the 
flowers from their stems as skilfully as Cupid himself. 

Ag they grew older, they came under the law of utility; but 
this likewise receiyed a poetic charm from their free and sim- 
ple mode of life. While the lad tended the flocks, the maiden 
sat ou a rock at his feet, spinning busily while she sang summer 
melodies to the warblings of his flute. Sometimes, when each 
tended flocks on separate hills, they relieved the weary hours by 
love-messages sent through the air on the wings of music. Her 
Lydian pipe wakened the echoes with its shrill, clear, bright 
tones; and his Phrygian flute answered with sweet gravity, tak- 
ingits restin plaintive cadences. Sometimes they jested sport- 
ively with each other, asking miachievous questions in fragments 
of musical phrases, the language of which only could be inter- 
preted only by themselves. But more frequently they spoke to 
each other deeper things than either of them comprehended ; 
struggling aspirations toward the infinite, rising and lowering 
like tongues of flume; heart-yearnings ; half uttered impassion- 
ed prophecies of emotions not yet born; and the wailing voice 
of sorrows as yet unknown. 

In the maiden especially was the vague but intense express- 
ion of music observable. In fact, her whole being was vivacious 
and impreasible in the extreme; and so trunsparent were her 
senses, that the separation between earthly and spiritual exist- 
ence seemed to be of the thinnest and clearest crystal, Al noi- 
ses were louder to her than to others, and images invisible to 
them were often painted before her on the air, with a moat per 
fect distinctness of outline and brilliancy of coloring. This 
kind of spirit- life was indicated in her facoand form, Her ex- 
quisitely beautiful countenance was remarkably lucid, and her 
deep bine eyes, shaded with very long dark fringes, had an in- 
tense expression, asif some spirit from the inner shrine looked 
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through thim. Her voice w.a wunilerfu:ly tuil ov melodious in- 
lesions, but even in its hanpiest utterance b..d a constant ten- 
dency to alide into sad modulations. The outline óf her slight 
figure swayed gracefully to every motion, like a young birch 
tree to the breath of gentle winds; and its undulations might 
wasily suggest the idea of beauty botn of the waves. 


Her companion had the perfcotion of physical beauty, A fig-| 


ure slender but vigorous; a free, proud carriage of the head, 
glowing complexion; sparkling eyes, voluptuous mouth, and a 
pervading expression of aelf-satinfaction and joy in hia own ex- 
fatence, A nature thus strong and ardent of course exercised 
& powerful influence over ber higher but more ethereal and dus- 
ceptible life. Then, too, the constant communion of glances and 
sounds, and the subtle influence of atmosphere and scenery, had 
so intertwined their souls, that emotions in the stronger were 
felt by the weaker, in vibrations audible as a voice, Near or 
distant, the maiden felt whether her companion’s mood were gay 
or sad; and she divined his thoughts with a clearness that some- 
times made him more than half afraid. 

Ofcourse they loved each other long before they knew what 
love was; and with them innocence had no need ofvirtue. Pla- 
cedin outward circumstances so harmonious with nature, they 
were drawn toward each other by an attraction as pure and un- 
conscions as the flowers, They had no secrets from their good 
foster-mother: and she, being reverent toward the gòda, told 
them that their union must be preceded by offerings to Juno 
and solemnized by mutual promises, She made a matriage feast 
for them, in her humble way, and crowned the door posts with 
garlands. Life passed blissfully there, in the bosom of the deep- 
ly wooded hills Two souls that are sufficient to each other ; 
sentiments, affections, passions, thoughts, sl! blending in love's 
harmony, are earth’s most perfect medium of heaven, Through 
them the angels come and go continually, on missions of love to 
all the lower forms of creation, It isthe halo of these heavenly 
visitors that veils the earth in such a golden glory and makes 
every little flower smile its blessings upon lovers. And these 
innocent ones were in such harmony with naturein her pesce- 
ful spring time! The young kids, browsing on the almond blos- 
some, stopped and listened to their flutes, and camo ever nearer 
till they looked in the eyes of the wedded ones, And when the 


sweet sounds died away into silence, the birds took upthe strain: 


and anng their salutation to the marrisge-principle of the universe, 

Thus months passed on, and neither heart felt an unsatisfied 
want. They were known to eaoh other by many endearing 
names, but the foster-pnrents usually called them Corythus and 
none. These names were everywhere cut into the rocke, and 
carved upon the trees. Sometimes, thechildlike girl would ask. 
nothing doubting of the answer, “ Will you love me thus when 
I am os old as onr good Arista?” And he would twine flowers 
in the rich brnids of her golden hair as he fondly answered, 
“May the Scamnnder flow back to its source, if I ever cense to 
love my none.” That there were other passions in the world 
than love, they neither of them dreamed. But one day Cory- 
thus went down to the plains in search of amilk-white bull that 
had strayed from the herd. He was returning with the animal, 
when he encountered a troop of hunters from the oity on the 
other side of the river. The tramp of their horses and the glit- 
ter of their spears frightened the bull, and he plunged madly 


into the waves of the Scsmander. The uncommon heauty of 


the powerful benst, and bis fiery strength, attracted attention. 
Some of the hunters dismounted to assist in bringing bim out 
of the river. and with many praises, inquired to whom he belong- 
ed. The shepherd answered their questions with n graceful 
diffidence that drew some admiration upon himself. As the 
troop rode away he heard one of them say, “ By Apollo» quiv- 
er! that magnificent bull must be the one on which Jupiter dis- 
guised himsel? to carry off Europa.” 

“ Yea.” replied another, “and that handsome rustic might be 


Ganymede in disguise,” 
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A glow of plessure mantled the chee of Corythus. He stood 
fora moment proudly caressing the neck and head of (he st- 
perb animal, nud gized e,ruesily after the hunters, The wlver- 
ture maden strong impression on his in'nJ; for by the brizen 
helmets and shields, richly embossed with silver, he rightly con- 
jectured that they who bad spoken thas of him were princes of 
lium. From that day he dressed himself more carefully, and 
often looked at the reflection of himself in the mountain pool. 
Ins'ead of hastening to Œnone, when they bad by any chance 
been separated for a few hours, he often lingered long, to gaze 
at the distant towers of Ilium, glittering in the setting sun. The- 
scene was indeed surpassingly fair. The Scamander flowed sil- 
verly through a verdant valley girdled by an ampitheater of 
richly wooded mountains. Europe and Asia smiled at each oth- 
er across the bright waters of the Ægean, white the lovely is- 
lands of Inbros and Tenedos slept at their feet. But it was not 
the beauty of the scene which chiefly attracted his youthful 
imagination. The spark of ambition had fallen into his breast, 
and his shepherd life uow seemed unmanly and dull. (none 
soon felt this; for the usually quick perception of love was ren- 
dered still more keen by her peculiar impressibility to spiritual 
influence, For the first time, in her innocent ard happy life, 
came conscious sadness without a defined reason, and unsatisfied 
feelings that took no name. She gave out the whole of her soul, 
and not being all received, the backward stroke of unabsorbed 
affection struck on her heart with mournful eoboos. It made 
her uneasy, shd knew not why, to hear Corythus talk of the 
princes of llium, with their dazzling crests and richly embroid- 
ered girdles. It seemed as if these princes somehow or other, 
came between her and her lore. She had always been remarka- 
ble for her dreaming power, and in her present state of mind 
this mysterious gift increased, Her senses, too, became more 
acute. A nerve seemed to be thrust out from every pore. She star- 
ted at the slightest sound and often, when others saw nothing, 
she would exclaim, “ Look st that beautiful bird, with feathers 
like the rainbow!” The kind foster-mother Inid all these things 
toher heart. Something of reverence, tinged with fear, mixed 
with ber love for this dear child of her adoption. She said to 
her husband, “Perhaps she is the daughter of Apollo, and he 
will endow her with the gift of prophecy, ss they say he has the 
beautiful princess Cassandra, in the royal halls of Nium.” 

The attention of Corythus was quite otherwiseemployed, All 
| his leisure moments were spent in making clubs and arrows. He 
often went down into the plains, to join the young men in wrest- 
ling matches, running, leaping, throwing of quoits. In all games 
of agility or strength, he soon proved his superiority so decided- 
ly that they ceased to excite him. Then he joined hunting pir- 
| ties, and in Rontests with wild beasts he signalized himself by 
| such extraordinary boldness and ekil), that in all the country 
| round he came to be known by the name of Alexander, or the 
Defender. 

The echo of his fame flattered the pride oi his foster-father, 
who often predicted for him acuireer of greatness; but poor 
(Enone wept at these periods of absence, which becnme more und 
more frequent. She concesled her tears from him, however, nnd 
eagerly seized every little moment of sunshine to renew their 
old happiness. But of al) theeid tasks of poor humanity it is 
the most sorrowful. to welcome ghosts of those living joys that 
once embraced us with the warmest welccme, Te an enruest 
And pissionate nature it seems almost better to be hated than to 
be less beloved. (none would not believe that the eympithy 
between them was less perfect thun it had been; but the anz- 
ious inquiry and the s:ruggling hope were gradually weakening 
her delicate frame ; and an event occurred which completely de- 
ranged her nervous organization. One day they bad both been 
tending flocks on the hills.and had fallen asleep in the shade of 
a gigantic oak. When they awoke the flook had wandered awoy, 
and they went in search of them. Twilight drew her cloud- 
curtain earlier than usual, and only asolitary star was here and 
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there visible. Bewildered by the uncertain light, they los: their! sooa dismissed the fear. An insect buzzed ubout her head 


way and were obliged to trust to the sigacity of their isg. The 
sky, through the thickly interlacing boughs of gigintic trees, 
looked down upon them solemnly ; bushea here and there start- 
ed forth, like spectral shadows, across their path; and their 
faithful dog now and then uttered a long low howl as if he felt 
the vicinity of some evil beast. (none was overcome with @x- 
ceeding fear. The wind among the trees distressed her with its 
wailing song; and her acute senses detected other sounds ia the 
distance, long before they reached the ear of her companion. 
“Ha! what is that?” she exclaimed, clinging more closely to 
his arm. 

t Tis only the evening wind,” he replied. 

“Don't you hear it?’ she said: “It is a horrible noise, like 
the roar of lions. Ah, dear Corythus, the wild boasts will de- 
Your us.” 

He stood and listened intently. “I hear nothing,” said he, 
“bat the Dryads whispering among the treesand pulling green 
garlands from the boughs. Your ears deceive you, dearest.” 

There was a silence fora few moments; and then witha faint 

shriek, she exclaimed, “ Oh, didn’t you hear that frightful clash ? 
The dog heard it. Hark! how he growls.” For some time, Co- 
rythus insisted that there were no other sounds than those com- 
mon to evening. But at lasta deep roar, mingled with howls, 
tame through the air too distinctly to be mistaken. Œnone trem- 
bled in every joint, and the perspiration stood in large drops on 
her lips and forehead. The sounds grew louder and louder, 
Booming timbrels were answered with the sharp clash of cym- 
bals, and at-every pause of the rolling drums the Phrygian pipe 
moaned on the winds. The roars, shrieks, and howls of a fu- 
rious multitude rent the air with fierce discords, and the earth 
shook as with the tramp of an army. Asthey passed by the 
glare of their torches came up from below and cast fantastic 
gieama on the dark foliage of the firs. 

“The gods be praised,” ssid Corythus, “these are no wild 
beasts ; but the Corybantes on their way to the temple of Cybele. 
The sounds are awful indeed; but the Mountain Mother has 
been kind to us, dear (Enone; for by the route they have taken 
Iste that the good dog bas guided us right, and we are not far 
from our home.” He received no answer and could hear no 
breathing. He felt the arm that clutched him convulsively, and 
foand it cold and rigid. Fitful flashes of lurid hight gleamed 
erer and anon in the distance; the hills echoed the roar of Cybele’s 
lions, and the passionate clang of cymbals pierced Inte the ear 
of night. The was no hope of making his voice heard through 
theuproar; so he tenderly lifted his fair bur:hen and bore it 
vigorously down the steep hill, pausing now and then to take 
beath At last. his eyes were greeted by the welcome sight of 
Mygdownns with a torch, anxiously looxing out for them. Gnone’s 


terror, and itaconsequenses, were briefly explained amd quickly thus watched t 


œ possible they carried her into the dwolling. The swoon con- 
tinued so long, thas it seemed like death; but at last she open- 
ed her eyes. gazed round with an unconscious e'nre, and goon 
fell into a deep sleep. The next morning she appeared excced- 
ingly weak avd there was a strange expression about her eyes. 
She so earnestly besought Corythus not to leave her, that the 
old shepherd and his wife proposed to go forth with the flocks, 
and it was agreed tocall them, in case of need, by a ehrill sum- 
mons on the pipe. But (none though much cxhauéted, and 
nervously sensitive to light and sound, slept most of the time 
quietly. Corythus had in his hand e branch of laurel, and to 
masc ber waking moments he wove a garland of the leaves and 
playfully wreathed it around her head. Her eyes lighted up 
witb a singular inward radiance and sheexclaimed joyfully, “I 
like that. It makes me feel strong.” 

Corytbus gazed anxiously into her eyes, and a superstitious 
fear crossed hia mind that she had in some way offended the 
dread goddess Cybele, and been punished with insanity, But 
tho uniled so sweetly on him and spoke so ooberantly, that be 


— ii 


and 
ho moved his hand slowly up and down, to keepit away. When 
he paused, she said, “Do that again, It is soothing and pleas- 
ant.” He continued the motion, and with a delighted smile, she 
| suid, “Ab, the laurel bough has golden edges, and there are rays 
about your head, like a shining crown.” The smile was still on 
her lips when she sunk into a profound slumber. But when he 
| rose and attempted to goout, she said imploringly, “Oh don’t 
| leave me!” Yet she still seemed in the deepest possible sleep, 

“(Enone, do you see me?” he asked. 
| “Yes, Ieee you ona hill where there is a marble temple. 
| There are three very beautiful women, and they all beckon to 

you.” 
| © What dothey ask of me?” said he, 

“They ask you tosuy which is the fairest. One offers you a 
| king's crown if you decide for her; another holds-forth a glit- 
tering spear and says she will make you the most renowned 
warrior in the world ; the other offers a myrtle wreath and says, 
‘Decide in my favor and you shall marry the most beautiful 
princess in the world”? 

“TI choose the myrtle,” said Corythus; “but this is an odd 
dream.” 

“Itis not a dream,” said (none. 

“Are you not asleep then 7” 

“Yes, Iam asleep; the motion of your hands put me to sleep 
and if you move that hazel twig over my face it will wake 
me,” 

He waved the twig, and her eyes opened immediately; but 
when questioned, she said she had seen no marble temple and 
no beautiful women. 


This incident made an indelible impression on the mind of 
Corythus, He merely told the foster-parents that she talked in 
her sleep sud had ot times looked very strangely. But, within 
himself, he pondered much upon what she had said concerning 
the beautiful princess. Bome days after, when he and (none 
were out on the hill side, he told her what she had said of the 
motion of his hands, and the effect of the hazel twig; but an 
undefined feeling led him to forbear mentioning her prophecy 
that he would marry the most beautiful princess in the world. 

She answered playfully, “Move your hands over my head 
agnin, and see if T shall fall asleep.” He did so, and In few min- 
utes, she said, “Ah, all the leaves on the trees now wear a gol- 
den edge, the flowers radiate light, there isa shining crown 
around your head, and from your fingers dart lines of fire, 
Dear Corythus, thia is like what the minstrel sung of the Argo- 
nauts when they were benighted, and Apollo’s bow cast bright 
gleams slong the shore and sparkled on the waves.” 


She continued to talk of the beautiful appeirance more and 
more drowsily, and in a few minutes sunk into slumber, Cory- 
he stutue-like stillness of her features and the 
singularly impressive beauty of their expression, It was un- 
like anything he had ever seen. A glorious light beamed from 
| her countenance, but it shone /hrou sh it, not on it; like u rose- 
colored lamp within a vase of alabister. Fora few momente 
‘he was too much awed to iuterrupt the silence. There was some- 
' thing so divine in her loveliness, as she lay there peacefully un- 
der the whispering iolinge, while the breezes gently raised her 
| golen ringlets. Bat curiosity was too powerful to be long aub- 
dued by reverence: anil Corythus at Jaat asked, “ (Enone, where 
is the beautiful princess whom I shall marry 7?” 

After a pause, she replied: “In a ñir city girdled by ver- 
dant bills, far south from here, toward the setting sun” 

*Do you see her?” beasked, 

“Yes, Sho is in a magnificent palace, the walls of which are 
ivory inlaid with golden vines, and grapes of amber, Beneath 
her feet is spread a rich green cloth, embroidered with flowers. 
A handmaid is kneeling before her, with n shining silver vase, 
| twined round with golden serpents, and heaped with fine purple 
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wool. 
arms.” 
“ Rhe is married, then?” 
“She is the famous Helena, of whose many lovers the min- 


Another sits at her feet, with the infant princess in her 


strels sing, and who was married to Menelaus, king of La-' 


conia” 

tt How does she look ?” 

“Majestic as Juno and beautiful as Venns, 
dark glowing eyes, a proud but very beautiful mouth, and neck 
and shoulders os white as ivory. Her glossy brown hair is bound 
round the forehead with a golden fillet, and falls in waves al- 
most to her feet. She is very beautiful, and very vain of her 
beauty.” 


“How then ia it that she will consent to marry me, a poor | 


shepherd? ” 


“You are the son of a king; and when she sees you, she will - 


think you the most beautiful of men.” 

I the son of aking! Dearest (Enone, tell me of what king.” 

“Of Priam, king of Troy.” 

“How then came I on Mount Ida.” 

“The night you were born, your mother dreamed of a torch 
that set all Ilium on fire. The dream troubled her and she told 
it tothe king her husband. He summoned the soothaayers, and 
they told him that the babe which was born would cause the de- 
struction of the city, While your mother slept, the king gave 
you to his favorite slave, Archelaus, with orders to strangle you. 
But he had not the heart to do it, and so he left you under a 
plane tree on Mount Ids, and prayed the gods to send some one 
to save you.” 

“Shall I be happy with the beautifal princess ?” 

“Yon shall have joy, but much, much more sorrow. She will 
bring destruction on you ; and you will come to (Enone to die.” 

Being farther questioned, she said she knew the virtues of all 
herbs and the antidotes for poisons. 

Corythus walked slowly back and forth, with folded arms, re- 


She has large’ 


To none, his conduct was wayward inthe extreme, Some- 
times he scemed to forget that she was in exixtence; and then, 
as if reproaching himself, he treated her with a lavishness of 
| love that laid her weeping on his bosom. Then she would look 
up, smiling through her tears, and say, “ You do Jove me, still? 
I know not what to make of you, dear Corythus. Your love 
| seems like the Scamander that has two sources, one warm and 
the other cold. But you do love me ; do you not?” : 

The allusion to two sources brought a faint flush to his cheek 7 
and when he kissed her, and said “I do,” her listening spirit 
heard a broken echo in the answer, 


Thus was life passing between them, when a messenger from 
king Priam came to obtain the white bull, which had been sa 
much admired by the hunters. There was to be a gladiatorial 
| contest in Ilium, and the king had promised to the victor the 
most beautiful bull that could be found on Mount Ida. Cory- 
thua proudly replied that he would not give up the noble animal 
unless he were allowed to enter the lists for the prize. Mygdo- 
mug, fearing the royal displeasure, remonstrated with him, and 
reminded him that the contest was for princes and great men, 
and not for shepherds and rustics. But Corythus persisted that 
, on such terms only would he send away the pride of their herds. 

The courier departed, and returned next day witha message 
, from the king, saying he liked the bold spirit of the youth and 
would gladly admit in the lists one so famous for courage and skill, 

Poor (none could not overcome her reluctanes to have him 
go. There had always been in her mind an uncomfortable feel- 
ing with regard to those princes of Ilium ; and now it returned 
with redoubled force. But, alas, in those mysterious sleeps, she 
prophecied victory and glory, and thus kindled higher than 
ever the flame of ambition within his breast. 

At last the important day arrived ; and with throbbing hearts 
the shepherd-family saw their young gladiator depart for the 
contest. He drew (none to his heart and kissed her affection- 

(ately; but when they parted he did not atop to look back, as he 


volving sll that had been uttered. Could it be that those hand- | used to do in those blissful days when their souls were fused in- 
some princes of Ilium were his brothera? And the lovely Hel- | to one. With vigorous, joyful leaps, he went bounding down 
ena, the renown of whose beauty had even reached the ears of the mountain, (hone watehed his graceful figure ax he swung 
shepherds on these distant hills, could she ever be his wife? lightly from the trunk of a young olive tree, down into the 
He paused and gazed on (Enone, and compared in hia mind | plain below. When she could no longer see even a moving speck 
her innocent spiritual beauty with the voluptuous picture she in the distance she retired tearfully, to tend the flocks alone. 
had given of Helens; and there arose within him a vague long- | All that day her eyes were fixed ‘sadly on the towers of Ilium, 
ing for the unknown one. “Wake me! wake me!” exclaimed | and the thought ever present was, “He did not look back upon 
the sleeper: “There is a strange pain in my heart.” Marvel-| me, when we parted.” 
ling much, and blushing at bis own thoughts, be hastily awoke| He promised to return on the third day; but the fourth, and 
her. He felt an unwillingness to reveal what she had uttered ; | the fifth, and the sixth day passed, and atillhe came not, Mourn- 
and she was satisfied when told that she bad talked incoherent- | fully, mournfully, wailed C£none’s flute, and there came no an- 
ly of the splendors of a palace. From that day he often tried | swer now but sad echoes from the hill. 


the experiment and was never satisfied with hearing her visions. 

Xt was a sad task to this fair prophetess, thus to paint the im- 
age of æ rival inthe heart of him she loved. And though there 
remained in the waking state no remembrance of the revelations 


“What can have become of him ? said Arisba, when the eve~ 
ning of the fourth day elosed. “Surely, if harm had happened 


“ He ig either dead, or he has drank the waters of Argyra, 


| to him they would send a messenger.” 
| 


made, yet the effect of them gave a more plaintive tone to her | which make people forget those they love,” said Œnone; aud as 
whole existence. The angelic depth of expression increased in | he spoke, hot tears fell on the thread she spun. 

her beautifal eyes, and evermore looked out through s transpa- * kd * * * * * 

rent veil of melancholy for sbe felt the estrangement of her be-| How had it fared meanwhile with Corythus? Victor in all 
loved Corythus, though she knew it not. In fact. his wayward the games, his beauty and his strength called forth shouts of ap- 
behavior attracted the attention of even good old Arisba Mondy | plause. One after another of the king’s sons were obliged to 
and silent, or irritable and impetuous, he no longer seemed like | yield to his superior vigor and skill. At last came the athletic 
the loving and happy youth whom she had donated on from his and hitherto unconquercd Hector. After a fierce protracted 
infancy. Sometimes he would hnrl the heaviest stones with i struggle, the shepherd of lda overthrew him also. Enraged at 
might and main down the sides of the mountain, or wrench the being conquered by a youth of such inferior birth he started on 
smaller trees up by the roots. He waa consumed by a feverish | his feet, and rushed after him in a paroxysm of wrath. Cory- 
restlessness that could find no sufficient outward expression. | thus, to elude his fury. passed through a gate which led into the 
Into the smallest occasions ef play or labor he threw such vehe- | inner court of the palace. It chanced that queen Hecuba and 
mence and volcanic foree, that Arisba jestingly said, “We will | her daughter Cassandra were there when he rushed in, and 
call yon no more Corythus, but Cœculus, who is said to have | panting, threw himself upon the altar of Jupiter for protection, 
been born of a spark from Valcan’s forge.” Hecubs flung her mantle over him and suramoned a slave to 
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bring bim water. Cassandra, gazing earnestly at the youthful 
stranger, exclaimed, 

“ How like beis to my mother, as I first remember her !” 

The queen inguired his age, and Cassandra, listening to his 
answer, said, 

“If my brother Paris had lived, such also would have been 
his years.” - 

ï Fair princess,” replied Corythus, “an oracle has told me 
that I am he. Is Archelaus yet alive? If s0, I pray you let him 
be summoned, and inquire of him whether he destroyed the in- 
fant Paris.” x 

The old slave, being questioned, fell on his knees and confessod 
that he had left the babe under a plane tree, on Mount Ida, and 
that he had afterward seen him in the but of Mygdomus. With 
acry of joy Hecuba threw herzgelfinto the arms of her beautiful, 
her long-lost son. Slaves brought water for his feet, and spread 
rich carpets before him. They clothed him in royal robes, and 
there was feasting and rejoicing, and magnificent proceasiona to 
the temples, and costly sacrifices to the gods. Brothers and sis- 
ters caressed him, and he was attended by a beautiful bond- 
woman, whose duty it was to obey his every wish. Electra, a 
handsome Greek girl, with glowing cheeks and eyes of fire, 
brought water for his hands in vases of silver; while Artaynta, 
a graceful persian, with kiss-inviting lips and sleepy oriental 
eyes, always half-veilod by their long silken fringes, knelt to 
pour perfumes on his feet. Thus surrounded by love and splen- 
dor, the dazzled youth forgot (none. It was not until the 
fourth day of his residence in the palace that the new prince be- 
gan to think how anxious must be the humble hearts that loved 
him on Mount Ida. Should he raise (Enone to his own royal 
rank 7 She was unquestionably lovely enough to grace a throne; 
bat the famous Spartan queen had taken possession of his imag- 
ination, and he was already devising some excuse to visit the 
court of Menelaus. He had not courage to reveal these feelings 
to @none; and a sclfish will to ecreen himself from embarass- 
ment and pain, induced him to send Archelaus toconvey the 
news, with munificent presents to his foster-parents and his 
wife, and a promise that he would come hereafter. 


When @Œnone heard the unexpeted tidings she fell into a 
swoon, more deadly than the one she had experienced on the 
night of the Cybele’s procession She knew that her feelings 
tould not have changed toward Corythus, had the fates offered 
her the throne of the world; but she felt that it might be oth- 
erwise with him. Weary weeks passed, and still he came not. 
(none, wakeful and nervous, at last asked the foster-mother to 
try to soothe her into sleep, as Corythus had formerly done. Un- 
der this influence all the objects around her again radiated 
light; and when the mysterious slumber veiled her senses she 
entered the royal palace of Priam, and saw her beloved. Bome- 
times she described him ns reclining on a crimson couch, while 
Electra brought bim wine in golden goblets. At other times Ar- 
tayata knelt before him and played on the harp, while he twined 
the long ringleta of her glossy hair, At last she anid he was 
fitting out a fleet, and would soon asil away. 

When Ariabs asked where he would go, she answered, 


“He says he is going to Salamis to redeem the Princess Hesione, 
wbo was carried away prisoner by the Greeks; but his real ob- 
ject ia to visit the beautiful queen of Sparta, whom I told him 
be would mirry” 

E Poor child.” thought Arisba, “then it was thou thyself that 
kindled strange fires in his bosom. What wrong hast thou done, 
in thy innocent life, that the gods should thus punish thee 7” 

Ta her waking hours Œnone nsked eager questions concerning 
all she had said in her state of inner consciousnesa. 

© Oh, if T conld only see him again,” she would exclaim with 
mournful impatience. “To have these painted visions. and to 


retain no memory of them—this ia worse than the doom of Tun- 
ialus. Ob, how could he forget me ao easily? We who have 


slept in the same cradle and so often folded each other in mutu- 
al love. I could not thus bave forgotten him.” 

She invented masy projects of going to Ilium, in diaguise, 
that she might at least look upon him once more, But timidity 
and pride restrained her. 

“The haughty ones will scorn a poor shepherd girl,” she said, 
“and be will be ashamed to call me his wife. J will not follow 
him who wishes to leave me. It would break my heart to see him 
caressing another's beauty. Yet ifI could only see him again !” 

Arisba listened to these ravings with deep compassion. 

“Poor child,” she would say, “when thou wert born, the 
Loves sneezed to thee from the unlucky side.” 

(Enone would fain have been in her mysterious sleep half the 
time; so eager was she to receive tidings from Corythus. But 
Arisba had not the leisure to spare, nor did she think such con- 
stant excitement favorable to the health of her darling child. 
Already her thin form was much attenuated, and her complex- 
ion had the pale transparency of a spirit. But the restlessness, 
induced by hearing no news of her beloved, had a worse effect 
upon her nerves than the excitement caused by her visions. 
So day by day Arisba tried to soothe her wretchedness, by pro- 
ducing the sleep and afterward repeating to her what she had 
said. In this strange way all that occurred at the palace in Tl- 
ium was known in the hut on Mount Ida, The departure of the 
young prince for Salamis, the gorgeous fleet, with gay streamers 
and gilded prows, the crowd about the shores waving garlands, 
were all described in the liveliest manner. But Œuone’s sad- 
ness was not deepened by this event. Corythus had been pre- 
viously separated from her more completely than if he had al- 
ready passed into the world of spirits. Only one hope consoled 
her misery; her own prophecy that he would come to her to 
die, 

Arisba was rejoiced to discover that her darling would goon 
become a mother. She trusted this would resuscitate withering 
affections, by creating a visible link between hor desolate heart 
and the being she so fondly loved. And the first glance of the 
young mother upon her innocent babe.did seem to renew the 
fountains of her life, She named the boy Corythus, and eager- 
ly watched his growing beauty to catch some likeness of his 
father. But the child had been born under influences too sad 
to inherit his father's vigorous frame, or his bounding, joyous, 
volatile spirit. Hia nature was deep and loving, like his moth- 
ers, and he bad her plaintive, prophetic eyes. But his rosy 
mouth, the very bow of Cupid, was the image of bis father’s. 
And oh, with what a passionate mixture of maternal fondnesa, 
and early romantic love, did poor (Enone prees it to her own 
pale lips. 

Less frequently now she sought the relief of supernatural 
sleep ; and when she did, it was not always followed by visions. 
But at various times she saw her beloved in Sparta, weaving gar- 
lands for the beautiful queen, or playing upon his flute while 
he reclined at her feet. 

“She loves him not,” said the sleeper; “but hia beauty and, 
his flattery please her, and she will return with him. It will 
prove a fatal day for him, and for Ilium,” 

When little Corythus was a year old, the fleet returned from 
Greece, bearing Paris and his beautiful Spartan queen. CEnone 
was, of courre, aware of this event, long before the rumor wna ` 
reported to Mygdomus by neighboring shepherds. A feverish 
excitement returned upon her; the old intense desire to see the 
loved one. But still she was restrained by fear and womanly 
pride, She made unseen visits to the palace, as before, and told 
of Paris forever at the feet of his queenly bride, playing upon 
his silver lyre, while she decorated his curling tresses with gar 
lands. > 

Again and ngain the question rose in (Enone’s mind, whether 
the forgetful one would love his fair child could he see him ; and 
month by month the wish grew stronger to show him this son of 
their love. Little Corythus was about two years old. when sho. 
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foretold Immediate war with the Grecian states, sanged at the 
abduction of queen Helena. When this was repeated to her, 
she said to herself, 

+ If T go not soon, the plain will be filled with warriors. and 
it will be dangerous to venture there.” 


She kept her purpose secret ; but one morning, when she and | 
the little one were out alone upon the hills, ehe disguised her-, 
self in some of Arisha’s old robes and went forth to Hium, bop- , 


ing to gnin entrance to the palace under the pretence of having 
herbs to sell. But when she came within sight of the stately 
edifice, her resolution almost failed. 


apartments of the women, As sue stood hesitating, gazing on 


the magnificent marble columns and gilded lattices, Paris him- ; 


self came down the steps encircling Helen with bis arm. It} 
was the first time she had looked upon him since he left her, 
in rustic garb, without pausing to look back upon her. Now, 
he wore sparkling sandals, and a mantle of Tyrian purple, with 


large clasps of gold. His bride was clothed in embroidered Si- | 


donian garments, of the richest fashion, and a long flowing veil ' 


A elave, who was liarness- , 
ing two superb white horses to a glittering chariot, demanded ; 
what she wanted; and when she timidly told her errand, he! 
showed her an inner quadrangular court, and pointed ont the ; 


soldiery, ‘andi the rosing zot many eres echoed like thunder 

l | among the hills. The nervous wakefulness of (Enune wis s'il 
l occasionally soothed by supernatural sleep; Tough she never 
sought it now from curiosity. 

“She is false to him,” murmured the sleeper mournfully. 
“But he will come to nonce to die.” 

At last the predicted hour arrived. The towers of Tiam 
were all in flames, and the whole atmosphere wis filled with Ju- 
rid light asthe magnificent city sunk into her fiery grave. Th 


wretched inhabitants were flying in all directions, pursue! by” 


the avenging foe, Inthe confusion, Paris Wha wounded by a 
poisoned arrow. In this hout of agony he remembered the 
faithful, the long forgotten one, and what she had said of her 
skill in medicine. In gasping tones he cried out, 

“Carry me to CEnone !” 

His terrified slaves lifted him e on a litter of boughs, and has- 
| tened to obey his orders. 
be (Enone sat by the grave of her child, watching the blazing , 
towers of tium, when they laid Corythus at her feet. Bhe 
sprang forward, exclaiming, 

“ Dear, dear Corythus, you have come to me at last !” 

Bending over him, she kiesed the lips which cold as marble 


of ehining texture, was fastened about her head by a broad band | returned no answer to the fond carers. Bhe gored wildly on 
of embossed gold. Poor Œnoneslunk away, abashed und eon- | the pale countenance tor an inatant—placed her trembling hand 
founded in the presence of their regal beauty; and her heart | | apon his heart —and then springing up convulsively, ns if shot 
gank within her when she saw those well-remembered eyes go- | | by an arrow, she uttered one long shrill shriek that startled all 
zing so fondly upon her splendid rival. But when the slave | the echoes, and fell lifeless on the body of him she loved so 
brought the chariot to the gate, she tried to rouse her courage ' | well. 

and come forward with the child. Paris carefully lifted his | The weeping foster-parenta dug a wide grave by the side of 
bride into the chariot and leaped in, to seat himself by her side. | | little Corythua, and placed them in each other's arms, under 


In the agony of her feelings the suffering mother made a con- 
vulsive movement, and with a shrill bysteric shriek, exclaimed, 

“Oh Corythus, do look once upon our child !” 

The frightened horses reared and plunged. The chariot, tarn- 
fog rapidly, struck CEnone, and she fell. The wheels merely 
grazed her garments, but passing over the body of the child. 
Paris being occupied with soothing Helen’s alarm, was not aware 
of this dreadful accident. The slave reinedin the startled hor- 
ses with a strong hand, anddrove rapidly forward. CEnone was 
left alone outside the gates, with the lifeless body of her child. 

It was evening when she returned weary and heart-broken to 
Arisbs. A compaasionate rustic accompanied her, bearing her 
melancholy burden. In answer to Arisbi's question, sbe‘said, 

“He did not know n child wae killed, nor did he see us. In 
the confusion he thought only of Helen, and did not recognize 
(none’s voice. 


the gates wns his own. But Helen and her handmaids are dan- 


cing round him, laugbing and throwing perfumes as they go, | 


and he thinks not of us. He would bave loved our little Cory- | 
thus, if he had known him.” 

“Thank the gods for that,” said Arisba within herself; “for 
I wonld not like to h\te the nursling I reared so fondly.” 


His sister Cassandra, who aces hidden things | 
by the aime light that I do, has told him thatthe child killed at | 


| the shadow of the great oak, whose Dryad had eo often heard 
the pure whisperings of their early love. 
— + nO 
THE UNIVERCŒLUM 
AND SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


| Tes Weekly Journal differs in character, in some important 
respecta, from any periodical published in the United States, or 
even inthe world. An interior or spiritual philosophy, eompre- 
hensively explaining the character and operations of natural 
lawa, accounting for their exterior phenomena and results, and 
showing the tendenoes of all things to higher spheres of exist- 
ence, is the basis on which it rests. It isa bold inquirer into 
all truths pertaining to the relations of mankind to e:ck other, 
to the external world, and to the Deity; a fearless advocate of 
the theology of Nature. irrespective of the sectarian degmas of 
men ; and its Editors design that it shall, ina charituble ard 
| philosophic, yet firm end unflinching spirit, expose and denounce 
wrong and oppression wherever found, and incalcate a thorough 
Reform and reorgunization of naay onthe basis of NatoraL 
Law. 

| In its rustosopgtcaL depattnaata; among many other themes 
which are treated, particulgy attention will be bestowed upon 


They buried the child in the shade of n gigantic oak. on which, ' the general uubject of Psycuoxoer, or the science of the human 
in happier days, had been carved, with the point of an arrow, Soul; ond interesting phenomena that may come under the 
the nnised names of Corythus and (Enone, A benutiful Arum heads of dre:ming, somn.mbulism, trances, propheay, cluirvoy~ 

ziily held its large white cup over the grave; and the sorrowing once, &c., will from time to time be zaiei, and their ralutions 
~ mo‘her co-ere’l the broken soil With anemonies and the delicate ond berings exhibited. 

blossoms of the crocus. There sbe would sit hours together,; Inthe EprroriaL DEFARTMERT, a wile range of subjects will 
gazing onthe towers of Ilium. But her desire to visitthe pal- be disoussed, the cstablishment ofa universal System of Truth, 


ace, visibly or invisibly, seemed to have subsided entirely. No 
feeling of resentment ngiinst Corythus cume into her gentle 
heart; but ber patient love seemed to have sunk into utter bope- 
leasness. Sometimes. indeed, she would look up in Arisba’s face, 


with a heart-touching expression in her deep mournfal eyes, ; 


and sny, in tones of the saddest resignation, 

it He will come to me to die.” 

Thus years passed on. War raged iv all its fury in the plains 
below, Their flocks and berds were all seized by the rapacious 


tending to the Reform and seorganization of society, being the 
grand object contcimpluted. 

Tae Univerce:tem axo Sriirvs, Puroxorwes ia edited by 
5. B. Brirray, assisted by several associates; and is published 
every Saturday nt 235 Broadway, New York; being neatly 
| printed on a super-royul sheet folded intosixteen pages. Price 

of subscription $2, payable in all cases in advance. Fora remit- 
| tance of $10, six copies will he forwarded, Address, post paid, 
i“ Umvercarvx,” No. 235, Broadway, New York. 
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